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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TELEGRAM reached London on Thursday, which rests as | 
/ : 
Py yet only on the authority of the Breslau Guzette, but 


which, should it be confirmed, is the most important received this 


year. The Czar, it is stated, has issued a decree detaching the 
province of Augustowo and the district of Lomza from the 
Kingdom of Poland, and incorporated them in the Russian Empire. 


In other words, the Russian Government has publicly defied the 
Western Powers, set at nought its own interpretation of the Treaty 
of Vienna, and ann 


inhabited by 800,000 people, to its own dominions. 


xed a territory of nearly 10,000 square miles, 
It has don 
hich would 





this. too, without pretext, plea ling no right save one 





have equally justified the annexation of Hun 
that Napoleon may 
Berryer has prepared against the meeting of the Chambers on th 


Polish corr Spr yh l *n 


gary. It is possibl 


bear this; but if he does, the spee th which M. 


e will have another, and a dangerous, paragraph. 


War has broken out with great fury in the province of Auckland, 
New Zealand; the most friendly of the native chiefs, W. 
Thompson, has formally warned the English that neither armed 
nor unarmed men will be spared, and the statement has already | 


been verified by various scattered murders of defenceless English 
settlers in that province. General Cameron is attempting to run 
aline of defensive forts across the peninsula on which the southern 
side of the Auckland settlement (south of the isthmus) lies, 
from the great westward bend in the Waikato river to the mouth 
of the Thames river on the east coast. This chain of forts will 
keep out the mass of the Waikatos from the settlement, but, un- 
fortunately, there are considerable bands of hostile Maoris in the 
rear,—that is, in the bush to the north of this chain of forts, so 
that all the militia and volunteers of the province, to the number 
of 3,000 men, have been called out to defend the line of com- 


munications. There have been several slight engagements. General | 
Cameron crossed the Mangatawhiri (a tributary of the Waikato 
river, which flows in just at the westward bend, and marks the | 
boundary of the native kingdom which now claims its independ- 


ence) on the 12th July, with 380 men, and encamped on the 
Kohiroa. On the 14th, with 500, they attacked a considerable 
body of natives, some 300 in number, in rifle-pits, driving them 


thence at the point of the bayonet. Some of the native positions 

were defended [with great obstinacy. One soldier was wounded | 
mortally, and{ eleven (including Colonel Austen) less severely. 
There have been slight engagements since, but till the reinforce- 
ments arrive little could be done. Mr. Bell, one of the Ministers, 
had gone to Sydney to get, if possible, 2,000 recruits, to be paid 
by the grant of confiscated Waikato land, and everything betok- 
ened a very long, severe, and probably final struggle between the 
natives and the English, 


The Cabinet held its first meeting for the season on Tues- 
day, and it seems pretty evident that the seizure of Mr. Laird’s 
steam-rams has been approved. The Custom-house officers have 
been directed to take charge of the one most nearly ready for sea, 
and the “ broad arrow” has been marked on her side, Lest Mr. 
Laird should not entertain the usual Tory reverence for symbols, 
& steam man-of-war was despatched to lie with her fires banked up 
between the ram and the sea, with orders to seize her by force if 
she stirred, and she has now been bound by a cable to the man-of- 
war's tender, a precaution which must greatly increase Mr. Laird’s | 








self-satisfaction. It is not often that a British Government is 
obliged to employ its navy to see thata private citizen does not 
plunge Great Britain into a war, or that an Englishman, we may 
add, endangers the honour and interests of his country in order to 
escape penalties for non-fulfilment of a secret contract. 





Her Majesty’s re-appearance in public at Aberdeen on Tuesday 
created much enthusiasm. Her speech, in answer to the address of 
the inhabitants who had just set up the Prince Consort's statue, 
was both gracious and graceful, though it contained an apology 
for re-appearance which her Majesty’s subjects would fain spare :— 

sut I could not reconcile it to myself to remain at Balmoral, while 
such a tribute was being paid to his memory, without making an 
exertion to assure you personally of the deep and heartfelt sense | 
entertain of your kindness and affection, and at the same time to 
proclaim in public the unbounded reverence and admiration, th 
levoted love, that fill my heart for him whose loss must throw ¢ 
lasting gloom over all my future life.” 


The Tamworth Election ended on Monday in the return of Mr. 
John Peel by a majority of fifty-seven. This is a severe defeat for 
Mr. H. Cowper and his patron, Sir Robert Peel, whose unpopu- 
larity has lost the seat to the Liberal party. It is reported that so 


bitter is the feeling in the locality, that at the next general election 
Sir Robert himself will lese his seat, and the rumour is confirmed 
by a valedictory gs] h, in which that gentleman informed hi 


friends that when his trial came he should expect them to rally 
round him. No true Liberal will mourn should Sir Robert's fea: 
prove true. A member of her Majesty's Government who 


| personally interferes in any election but his own, bandies jests and 


threats with a mob, and finishes by knocking an elector irto the 


coal-scuttle, is only suited to the constituency of ‘Tipperary or 
Marylebone. Bernal Osborne and water is a trying dose for 
Liberals, but Osborne and vitriol is simply unendurable. 

Sir Roundell Palmer made a masterly speech to his constituent 
at Richmond on Wednesday last, when presenting himself for re- 


| election as Attorney-General,— a speech which leaves nothing to be 


desired in the broad, statesmanlike temper with which it treats th 
American question. He spoke of the many and strong ties of 
lj 


ce, Temy] ament, r ion, and literature which must unite th 


ri it, 

English and American people, and maintained—perhaps mor 
graciously than truly—that the sympathy felt in many quarters for 
the South is by no means inconsistent with the heartiest good feel 
ing for the North, and the sincerest hatred of the 
slavery. Much of the sympathy with the South aris 
from a sort of blind habit of thought with which our 





i 


institution of 
s, he said, 
fail re to 
maintain the American colonies has inspired us—a creed which 
leads us habitually to hold that whe 
desires its independence it is ripe for independence, and that it is 


better to part good friends than try to hold it against its will. Si 


1 any portion of a State 


| Roundell Palmer did not argue for this principle himself— 


indeed, his words imply that he rejects it—and he stated his 
belief very forcibly that were war once at an end, “our feelings, 
sympathies, and affinities as a nation must necessarily be with 
the North, for the obvious reason that England could not possibly 
be one at heart with the States that sustained slavery, but must 
On the subject of the rams Sir Roundell 
Palmer condemned very strongly those merchants ‘‘ who seemed 


be so with the free.” 


to think that they were bound by no obligation to our laws at 
all, and that it was perfectly fair for them, if they chose, to carry 
on an unlawful trade with a belligerent power,” when both nation 
and Government are anxious for strict neutrality. He said the 
sritish Government could not, were it a belligerent, permit war- 
like expeditions and ships to be prepared and fitted out in neutral 


ra 


ports, and that whether our Foreign Enlistment Act answered its 


| purpose or not, this was exactly what it was intended to prevent, 


and what the Government intended to prevent if they could. He 
thought all who had acted “under Lord Russell and Lord 


Palmerston” might look back with satisfaction, if not pride, on th 
conduct of our Foreign Affairs,—and, perhaps, the order in whicl 
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spee ‘hes in the House last session. 


“d, on Thurs 





have | 








have broken out on the North-West 
and arrived with the regular mail. 
Punjaub has been invaded by a body of 


body still is expected to follow. 


have been released fr 
case they will be 


napping. 


f The theatres have 


every night. 
seems in no particular haste to reach the country where the Assembly 
which wants more backing, and the Ministers who desire les: 


responsibility, and the people who crave for more order, are al 


sighing for his arrival. 





with the creditors of the State. 


The politicians of civilized States have for many years made it 


head of the State. 
j rules 
Galway, and the Lord-Lieutenant, on his progress, 
the night there. 


even with workmen, so as to keep out the Lord-Lieutenant. Lord 
Carlisle, who has no personal quarrel of any kind with Lord 
it Leitrim, was accordingly obliged, with tired horses, to drive on 
twenty miles further. The insult was, in fact, offered to the 
Sovereign, and we are happy to perceive that Lord Leitrim has 
been struck out of the commission of the peace; but Galway should 
also show her appreciation of the slur cast on her hospitality. 
Henceforward, we trust, a man whose fire never blazes for a guest 
will be known as a “ Leitrim.” The provocation, it appears, was that 
i Lord Leitrim was fired at some time since, and that the police, in 
. his judgment, were not sufficiently acute. 


M. Billault, Premier of France, and representative of the 
Government before the Chambers, died on Tuesday of rheumatism 
of the heart. He is a loss to the Emperor, as his personal character 
was respectable, and he had begun to display very considerable 
ability as a debater. It is supposed that M. Rouher will be 
appointed bis successor, but neither he nor M. Baroche, the only 
probable candidates, are fair opponents for M. Thiers. Cannot the 
Emperor secure that redoubtable champion? He founded his poli- 
tical reputation on writings in praise of one Bonaparte, and may 
easily finish it by speeches in defence of another. That would be in 
precise accord with the new euphuism for “ ratting,” namely, 
‘‘development of opinions.” M. Billault used to excuse his 
change by saying that he was one of the Napoleonide, and M. 
Lhiers may in turn assure the Palais Royal that “a friend sticketh 
closer than a brother.” 





The cultivation of tea appears to be rapidly extending in India. 
The whole of the slopes of the Himalayas are being taken up, and 
it is calculated that in a few years, at the present rate of progress, 
the export will exceed that from China. Cachar alone already 


turns out500,000lbs.; Assam, 1,788,000lbs. ; Darjeeling. 90,0001 





Mundee, 1,500,000Ibs., and these are but a few of the tracts now 
being covered with the plant. The new trade is, how r, thi 
1 from the United States. It is asserted that in ligenous tea 


significant of has 
bler and better 


rave in his pointed adher- 
v of the Government in its efforts to maintain a 


snown of the steps 


t in the Mersey, this seems to determine the point whether 
j t j ral section of the Tory party will support the Government 
in this effort to prevent infringement of the spirit at least, of 
cur Forcign Enlistment 
A short telegram from Bombay announces that disturbances 


] frontier, and it is stated in 
the city that a more detailed telegram has been received in Ceylon, 
: According to this account the 
7,000 men, under the | 
command of one of the sons of Dost Mahommed, and a larger 
It is most probable that the 
invasion is a descent of one of the hill tribes, not Afghan, which 
im the chain by the Emir’s death, and in that 
chased back with exceedingly little exertion. 
There are, however, only too many signs that trouble is brewing in 
that region, not the least of which is the exulting boast of the 


Indian journals that the Government will not this time be caught | they ought to be. 


this week enjoyed a surfeit of royalty, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the King of the Greeks, and all 
manner of Danish dignitaries, having visited one theatre or another | 
King George started on Thursday for Paris, and 


1 
Greek securities have been falling ever 
since he landed in England, under an idea that Count Sponneck, 
the financier selected for him in Denmark, is disposed to deal hardly | 


a rule to conduct political warfare under the forms of social 
courtesy, and never to visit the acts of an Administration upon the 
The Earl of Leitrim has just broken both 
That person, it appears, owns the little hotel of Maam, in | 
proposed to pass 
Lord Leitrim instantly wrote to his tenant, the 
hotel-keeper, ordering him to fill the hotel with the tenants, or 


been discovered in Central Pennsylvania, over a tract of 
400,000 acres, that a company has already begun to cultivate it, 
and that specimens received in London are equal to excellent 


Assam tea. 





The Church Congress, which is becoming an annual rival of the 
Social Science Association, equally wordy, equally diffuse, and 
equally without limit or direction in its purposes, has been held 
this year at Manchester, the first sitting being on Tuesday. Of 
the subjects started, the most important was the state of the Irish 
'Church; but there was no argument offered. Mr. Plunkett read 
an exceedingly feeble paper, in which he tried to prove that Irish 
Protestantism was older than Irish Catholicism,—a point about as 
important as the age of Irish Judaism,—and dilated a great 
church which, 


}deal upon the “missionary character” of a 
jafter three hundred years of effort, has rather more enemies 
than when it began its apostolic career. Mr. Beresford Hope 
poured some vitriol on the heads of people who build churches 
without a knowledge of Pugin, the Bishop of Melbourne thought 
all would go right if we had fifty or sixty more Bishops, 
; Canon Stowell managed to lug in a hit at Dr. Colenso, all the 
clergy assented to various propositions for an increase of clerical 
pay, and there have been half-a-dozen clerical rows not put down 
by the President, the Bishop of Manchester, quite so severely as 
There will be more interest in the later debates 


| when the subject of subscriptions comes up, but as yet the talk 
|has been very like that of a clerical conference,—wanting in 
coherence, in dignity, and in practical suggestion. 





In the Church Congress at Manchester, Canon M'Neile has 


explained that the only ground on which the Protestant Church of 
the minority can be defended is, that the Catholic Church of the 


majority does n ‘saving Christianity.” If 
t] ] 


the Catholics are damned in consequence of their faith, or, if saved, 


t offer to the masses 


saved only in consequence of not genuinely holding it, then you 
have a right to tax them, in order to establish amongst them a faith 
by which they may be saved; if not, not. His logie is peculi 

Grant to the Rey. Canon that they who say prayers to the Virgin 
must be damned; that, no doubt, imposes a strong obligation to 
persuade them that this course of action is damnable—at the cost 
| and self-sacrifice of the missionary ;—but to say that it justifies pay- 
|ing yourself out of their pockets for saving them from damnation 
is a dangerous principle. We think we could on the same ground 
|}claim money from Canon M'Neile to assist us in converting him 
Not that we expect 


| from condemnable views of the love of God. 
the Canon to be actually lost for those views,—but we do think, 
if his mind were all of a piece with them, it would be lost 
| already. 


The American intelligence of the week is still a little uncertain. 
It seems clear that Rosecranz is perfectly safe in Chattanooga, and 
| that a reinforcement of 20,000 men, detached from Washington, 

has passed Cincinnati on its march to his aid. On the other 
|hand, it is alleged that Rosecranz’s communications are much 
harassed by cavalry, and that General Burnside has retreated from 
Knoxville into Cumberland Gap. ‘The siege of Charleston, too, 
| halts, though there is no sign of its abandonment, and gold has 
| risen to 146. Altogether the bias of the intelligence is slightly 
against the North, but not to any important degree, and it is to be 
noticed that the defeat of Chickamauga has not been followed by 
War is educating these 


any roar against the defeated General. 
men into self-restraint. 
The German Confederation has been trying the unusual feat of 
“moving a step forward, and has, of course, tumbled down. No 
sooner had the Diet passed the order for federal execution in 
Holstein, than the Powers to whom the order was issued quarrelled 
about the mode of obeying it. Saxony and Hanover each wanted 
to command the corps d’armée, while both inquired how the Diet, 
which has no funds, was prepared to pay all expenses. At the same 
time, Earl Russell's despatch, which contained the distinct re- 
minder that England and France had in 1852 guaranteed the 
integrity and independence of Denmark, had its effect on the 
greater courts, and the Danish King also promised a draft of yet 
another constitution. It seems probable, therefore, that if the Danish 
King can only make certain concessions, execution may be post- 
poned, and the Schleswig-Holstein affair resume its old position as 
a wearisome but not dangerous bore to the diplomatic world. 
It is a curious illustration of the power of the Zimes, that a 
German, believed in Poland to be its special correspondent, is 
/and courted by the Russians, instead of punish dl, A Dr. Apel, 
‘Appel, or Abel, who had taken refuge in a tree, and fortunately 
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escaped the shots of a Russian soldier, ** came down from his eyrie,” 
to find that under a fortunate repute of being the correspondent of 
that journal—a repute which he was too wise to dispel,—he was 
a power to be conciliated and worshipped by the Russian generals. 
If the Times 
regions, we believe he would be petted there. 


could have a special correspondent in the infernal 


The Social Science Association at Edinburgh has discussed many 
topics and shed a valuable light on some. On the principles of the | 
system pursued in the Convict Prisons of Ireland and England 
respectively the general voice has gone for the Irish system, and, 
what is somewhat curious, has, on one point at least, received the ad- 
hesionof the Times, hitherto resolutely hostile. The Times now thinks 
that the careful police inspection after discharge on licence, which 
is one of the great distinctive features of the Irish system, ought to 
be tried. Sir Walter Crofton also drew attention yesterday week 
to the report of the Lords’ Committee on houses of correction, 
which expressly recommends graduations of penal and disciplinary 
labour from the tread-wheel at the penal end of the series to the 
less irksome stages of disciplinary employment. To this end they 
would make the whole system strictly progressive through its 


several stages,—like the Irish system. 


Lord Brougham has been very active at the Edinburgh Con- 
gress, shaking hands with Prince Alfred, whom he called “as 
werthy a prince as ever lived,” weeping over Lord Lyndhurst, 
and complimenting all the speakers. At the closing dinner he 
defended himself for his vicious attack on America and the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by repeating it. Some accurate person has 
produced very violent expressions of Henry Brougham’s, showing 
that in old days he had no objection to violent emancipation, if it 
could not be got without violence. 

Mr. Henry Spicer, Secretary of the Nichol Street Ragged 
Schools, has published two or three little facts illustrative of the 
condition of Bethnal Green which deserve a passing remark :— 
‘In 1855, out of an infant class of 160, 60 children died in the 
course of a month of destitution and the resulting diseases. 
During the famine of 1860, more than 200 families were daily re- 
lieved, and more than once children have been brought into the 
school to die beside the school-room fires, as their parents were 
unable to afford them that luxury at home.” Had sixty puppies 
died in the same manner all London would have rung with denun- 
ciations of their owners’ cruelty; but then puppies have no settle- 
ment on the rates. And then the “ respectables” who allow these 
things, and who would have been horrified had the poor little 
wretches been allowed fires to die by at home, groan piously over 
the growing prevalence of that ‘‘ unnatural crime ” infanticide. 
The marvel to us is only that any children survive. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has pressed on the attention of 
some lads in Devonshire a motto which has the archiepiscopal | 
sanction. It is “ Prayer, prudence, and perseverance.” ‘There is | 
something curiously English in this alliterative bit of Anglican 
sobriety, which reminds us of the musician who selected from Scrip- 
ture for the subject of his great anthem, “ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.” ‘To most of his audience the Archbishop's 
motto would probably mean, “‘ Pray for prudence and persever- 
ance.” Prudence and perseverance are capital things, but cer- 
tainly the effect of enumerating them in that connection is to 
throw back a sort of hard, grey, worldly light on the first word, 
and make an admirable policy of prayer. 


| 

Why do the Americans allow their lunatics to go at large 2] 
“Parson Brownlow,”—a so-called clergyman,—is said to have | 
invented the motto, ‘* Greek fire for the masses and Hell fire for the 
leaders,” a clerical motto, which, if he be not mad, would cer- | 
tainly seem likely to secure him a disagreeable association with the | 
leaders of his foes. Another gentleman, the Hon. H. Winter 
Davis, of Baltimore, is still madder. He revels in the idea of | 
Admiral Dupont sending his ‘“‘ bombshells over the dome of St. 
Paul's, and the ruins of London Bridge tumbling into the stream 
below.” Evidently Mr. Davis wishes to play into the hands of 
Lord Macaulay's “ Maori,” who from his broken arch will paint | 
the picture, while Admiral Dupont realizes it. But if the shells | 
are to fly over the dome of St. Paul's the elevation of the mortars | 
will be somewhat unpractical, like that of Mr. Winter Davis's | 
oratorical artillery. 


| 
| 





The Times’ correspondent at New York,—who is given, however, 
to a free poetical treatment of his materia's,—reports that five men 
were brought before the Provost-Marshal for drinking ‘* Damna- | 
tion to the goose that grew the quill, that made the pen, that | 





wrote Lincoln’s Proclamation of Eman pati n,” and threatened 
with being sent over into the enemy's lines. It seems certainly a 
somewhat trifling offence to damn the goose in this remote causal 





connection with the Emancipation Proclamation, or, at all event 


a better punishment than making them swear allegiance to Mr. 


Lincoln, would have been to make them drink the health of the 


geese, which damned the goose, which furnishe1 the quill, which 
held the pen that wrote the Emancipation Proclamation. 


Last Monday the Bishop of Oxford made a very able speech on 
missions at Manchester, in which he discussed the relation of 
miracles to missionary power in the ancient Church. He said 
the miracles were necessary to a people of low civilization, to gain 
attention from Greeks and Romans, but had nothing to do with 
conversion—the Gospel did that. What, he asked, should cor- 
respond to the miraculous power in modern missions—except 
exactly that in which the Jewish Christians were deficient—a com- 
mand of high science and familiarity with high civilization? We 
do not want miracles now in India or Africa, because we can gain 
attention by our scientific and artistic superiority, and for con- 
version we have just the same instrument as the Jewish Christians 
—the Divine power of the Gospel. 

A Russian fleet has made its appearance in the harbour of New 
York, and its officers have been received by the population with an 
enthusiasm which, considering the scenes now being enacted in 
Poland, grates harshly on those who believe that Republicans ought 
to be the enemies of oppression. The Board of Aldermen have 
entertained them, and a Mr. Eades 
General Walbridge, a person unfavourably known to the Stock 


gave them a dinner, at which 
Exchange, uttered some silly speeches about the alliance between 
Russia and the Union to sweep the fleets of Great Britain from 
the sea. All this is silly talk, important only because it proves 
some of the Northerners, in their eagerness for their objects, 
are forgetting their principles. If war should break out, the 
Russian fleet off Saghalien will be three times as dangerous and as 
important as any squadron in New York. 


Financially, the drain of gold still causes anxiety, and the Bank 
of England return again shows a further decline in the bullion of 
nearly a quarter ofa million. The view that the money is still in this 
country seems contradicted by the fact that thedrain of gold has gone 
on simultaneously both in Paris and London, and the probabilities are 
that it is more or less identified with our increasing importations of 
cotton and other produce from the East. The demand for discounts 
has, however, moderated during the last day or two, and the Bank 
Court broke up on Thursday without raising the rate of discount, 
as was considered probable after the advance by the Bank of France 
last week. Yesterday afternoon, however, the demand for discount 
was rather increasing, and money tight at a minimum of 4 per 
cent. 

The attention of the Stock Exchange has been attracted chiefly 
to the new companies, among which we note the * Discount Corpora- 
tion ” shares, the application for which only terminated yesterday, 
have already reached the extraordinary price of 11 premium, and 
close at 9} to 10 premium. Mortgage Bank of India, 34 to 3 
premium. International Financial, 5} to 5} premium. Last 

| London Bank, 1? to 2 premium. Anglo-Austrian Bank, } to } 
| premium. 





| Consols, which left off this day week at 934, 3 for account, closed 


yesterday evening at 934, }. 
In Foreign Stocks the changes in the closing prices were :— 
Friday, Oct. 9. Friday, Oct. 16. 
OOS F Baenue  * 
De. COMPO ccoccccccccccseces AGP, 8 ccsere 14, 
DECMECO  cccceccccccsoccccesescsnccs Gp GRR cocese 4B}, 
Spanish Passive .........0.00.008 S44, 35 ...... 358, 
Do. Certificates............... 138,14 ...... 14, 
In English Railways the changes are :— 
Friday, Oct. 9. Friday, Oct. 16. 
CT, | i i >) a 
Great Eastern ........... 513, 3 evoeee 5OZ, 503 
Great Northern ............ 126, esses 125}, 1263 
Great Western ............ 654, occsee Gh Oo 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 1114, coors LLOJZ, 1113 
DrIGMHOR cccceccccescssescesce LILLE, 


sseebe Rai Ae 
London & North-Western 1023, eccoce 1023, 2 


Pp Copa top top top 


~ 
O ob 
~ 


_ 
mh He ee pe Ole oh I 
to 
tu 


4 

London, Chatham, &c.... 434, 44) ..... 44, 45 
Midland ....ccccccscccsocseees 128, cvocee 1283, § 
North-Eastern, Berwick... 1014, 102 ...... 101, 4 
Do. York...,.. 88}, 89 mn Se = 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE STEAM RAMS. 

TF the present impulses of the middle class were obeyed, Eng- 

land would, by one and the same act, offer the United States 
a casus belli, surrender the right of the Sovereign to prohibit 
private war, and establish the principle that a power without 
a coast may keep a fighting fleet at sea. Tortunately those 
impulses are, under our system, filtered by passing through 
minds hardened by the long possession of power, accustomed 
to watch the consequences rather than the motives of public 
acts, and inclined in the first instance to distrust all popular 
and emotional policy. More fortunately still, the Minister 
with whom the decision primarily rests is one in whom the 
quality of pluck rises to a high political virtue, who regards 
responsibility not as an annoyance, but as the pleasantest in- 
cident of high official position. Earl Russell has seldom done 
a wiser, never a braver, public act than the stoppage of Mr. 
Laird’s steam rams. He knows, no man better, how great 
will be the annoyance of the friends of the South, how easy 
it is in England to get up a clamour against any act, however 
inevitable, which bears, or can be made to bear, an appcar- 
ance of submission to pressure from without. To stop the 
rams was to defy three-fourths of the Conservative party, to 
irritate the whole shipping interest, to hazard a defeat in 
courts of law, and to risk an explosion of nationality like that 
which in 1858 hurled Lord Palmerston from his place. The 
Foreign Secretary has dared it all, and in daring it has saved 
his country from a blunder, the consequences of which might 
have affected her position for generations to come. 

The break-down of the Foreign Enlistment Act, under 
Baron Pollock’s decision in the case of the Alexandra, had 
been followed by this extraordinary consequence. The Go- 
vernment of the country, even when fully supported by 
Parliament, seemed no longer to have the power of enforcing 
the neutrality of its own subjects. Any filibuster who chose 
to ally himself with a belligerent Power, however great or 
however small—Russia or Ecuador, the Confederate States or 
Buenos Ayres—was at liberty to fit out a fleet, plate it with 
iron, send it three miles to sea, follow it with its equipment, 
and then, without further warrant or entrance into his ally’s 
port, without a belligerent crew or any belligerent claim save 
a piece of parchment, to ravage the seas, burn, sink, or destroy 


the ships of any Power with whom his employers might be at | 


war. The Enlistment Act could not prevent him; for unless 
the Crown lawyers could prove, first, the secret intention of 
the builders; secondly, the equipment of the vessels in Eng- 
land within low-water mark; and thirdly, the connection 
between the equipment and the unlawful purpose, the En- 
listment Act was about as operative as if already obsolete. 
There was literally nothing to prevent the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company from making war upon Egypt, under 
the Abyssinian flag, or the whole Irish people from bom- 


barding Italian ports under the command of any officer | 
full defensible strength in every corner of the globe. 


nominated by the Pope. The Government was sinking into 
the position of an authority so discredited that it could not 
prevent hostilities against Powers with whom it had decided 
to remain on friendly terms—to the position, in fact, popularly 
assigned to the Federal Cabinet, with the additional aggrava- 
tion that the power claimed by single States of the Union is 
exercised in this country by individual shipbuilders, and is 
extended by the colonies over the civilized world. There is 


| would not be bound to interfere. 


‘on Lord Robert Cecil as completely as on Lord Palmerston, 


and are not guilty of impudence when we expect from Mr. 
Laird the condemnation by vote of his own ship-yard. 

The internal disgrace, the relaxation of the legitimate 
power of the State in favour of filibustering, is a most serious 
danger, but it is trifling when compared with the external 
one. Suppose we had allowed these rams to go. The Federal 
States might possibly not have declared war, for the Govern- 
ment of those States is wiser than its people, and the free- 
holders are not directly interested in the profits of the carry- 
ing trade; but we should have risked a war in order to 
establish a principle absolutely fatal to the maritime system 
upon which English greatness and commerce alike depend, a 
principle which triples the force of every power on earth ex- 
cept ourselves. It is possible, for example, though we trust for 
the sake of human sanity not probable, that we may in six 
months find ourselves at war with the German Diet. Thatasa 
maritime war is not at present a very formidable business. 
The Danes would soon open the Baltic, and the Mediterranean 
fleet would be half ashamed of its easy victory over Archduke 
Maximilian’s much loved squadrons. But there would 
be another enemy to be considered. Germany would have 
a right to build iron-clads in America, in Holland, and in 
Russia, to send them to sea with no sailors beyond a 
German captain, and to keep them there without any 
port of entry. From every American port over the Atlantic 
and throughout the Pacitie German men-of-war would be 
preying upon our commerce, harassing the rich Indian coast, 
raising freights and insurances to a figure which would 
terminate freight. The Indian trade, the Colonial trade, 
the American trade, would disappear, or be reduced to the 
dimensions within which convoy is possible, and we should 
be forced in our own despite to declare war on America—that 
is, to do the very act the menace of which from the Federals 
seems to ourselves so insolent. The whole balance of power, 
the comparative strength of States in the world, would be, 
in fact, overset. Statesmen would have to count not only 
the fleets and the armies of their opponents, but the possibly 
hostile resources of friendly dockyards, to ‘conciliate” 
builders in Pennsylvania as well as statesmen in Paris, to 
count the shipwrights of California as well as the soldiers of 
German Powers. Every war, in fact, would be a war with the 
maritime strength of every nation in which popular opinion 
did not happen to be strongly upon our side. Every war 
would become a “ free fight,’ and statesmanship be degraded 
into a system of guessing by rule. No Power without colonies 
need keep distant fleets, for everywhere where ships could be 
built the possession of a fleet would be a matter for the re- 
mittance of money alone, and France, for examplé, would be 
as strong in the Pacific without a fleet, against any Power but 
the Union, as she now is with one. She could fit out in 
San Francisco all the ships she could pay for, and the Union 
Nor is this argument 
open to the remark that England also will benefit by the new 
principle, for England alone amongst the Powers is seated in 
To the 


| possessor of Australia and British Columbia, Canada and India, 


nothing Indian shipbuilders would like better than pillaging | 


Batavia under the flag of the Sultan of Bruni; Mauritius 
owners would strike in in the quarrel between Madagascar and 
France with very decisive effect; and even Australia, distant as 
she is, could in the Pacific embroil us fairly with half the Powers 
of the globe. No Government with a right to exist, least of 
all a Government founded on Conservative principles, could 


endure such a state of things for an hour, and had Earl | 


tussell been as bitter a Southerner as Lord Wharncliffe he 
must have asserted the latent power of every civilized State 


to put down anarchy of this sort, to terminate the possibility 


of legalized filibusterism. And having the work to do, he 
must, as a constitutional Minister, have taken precisely the 


course he did take, have warned the builder to keep the | 
have made the warning effectual by sending a/| 


ships, 


| aristocratic hardihood has just now prevented. 


man-of-war to see it obeyed, and have then awaited, with | 
| that even if anxious for war with the North, the House of 


placid contempt for party clamour, the decision of Parliament 
on the principle it intended in future to maintain. j 
who fancies that Parliament once formally appealed to will 
suffer its own supreme authority to glide from its hands 
into those of unauthorized individuals does not understand 


the House of Commons. In such a contingency we can rely} have only to let it howl on. 


Anybody | 


of the only oak forests and the best forests of teak, of the 
largest supplies of iron, and the most numerous race of sailors, 
aid of this kind would be simply oppressive. No statesman who 
believes, as English statesmen of all parties in their hearts 
believe, that maritime ascendancy is essential to the status, 
and maritime strength to the very existence of Great Britain, 
will consent to the introduction of a principle which in all 
future maritime wars would turn the universal seamanship of 
the rest of the world into one vast reservoir of power for our 
antagonists. England is strong, but if every race which dis- 
likes England is at liberty to arm ships for any Power which 
may choose to declare war on her, the day of her defeat must 
be fast approaching. To defy a league of the maritime world 
might be in certain circumstances an act of magnificent 
heroism, but carefully to construct such a league in order one 


| day to fight it is one of suicidal folly. 


Yet it is this, and nothing less, which Earl Russell with his 
If the rams 
are let go, America has her precedent; if we fight to let 
them go she has a precedent, to which we cannot hereafter 
venture to demur. We cannot believe that Parliament will 
for the sake of the South give her such an opportunity, or 


Commons will fail to retain to itself the right of fixing the 
time and the reason for a campaign. Party feeling goes 
down before the desire for the greatness of England, and as 
for the howl of the Herald over English want of courage, we 
England is not careful of 
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THE PEELS AS POLITICIANS. 
HE Peels, unlike the Peelites, are politically failures, and 
that in the face of circumstances more favourable than 
have ever surrounded any similar clan. The strong national 
feeling in favour of Sir Robert, which had grown in spite of 
all party hatreds from the day when he broke all ties to carry 
the repeal of the corn laws, culminated at his death, and 
from that day to this there has been a curious longing in the 
country to discover some one in his family worthy to inherit 
his fame. His connections had the grand start in life which 
English manners still c meede to the eldest sons of great 
and which is equivelent to the labour of five and 
twenty years. Even among the Tories, who have in this 
matter 2 faint regard for decency never exhibited by the old 
Whigs, Lord George Bentinck stepped ata bound into the 
position which Mr. Disraeli had won by years of successful 
toil. ‘There was scarcely a constituency in the kingdom 
which would not have considered that relationship to a 
great Freetrader was a sufficient ground on which 
suffrages. ‘The middle class in particular looked upon Sir 
Robert as their especial hero, while the lower orders 
have scarcely yet forgotten the man to whom _ they 
to this advantage—one ot 


houses, 


to ask ifs 


owed cheap bread. In addition 
enormous extent in a country in which it is so difficult to 
obtain a political start, they had the additional one of one sure 
seat at Tamworth, and the possibility, by the use of those 
ke the habit of smiling 
or the tendency to blush, of a fair hold over the other. Onc: 
in Parliament, the connection once more ensured the difficult 
official start, for Sir Robert Peel, with few friends, had some 
staunch allies, and many devoted worshippers. There was, 
surprise to overcome at their elevation,—an 
obstacle which seems absurd, but which so many aspirants 
know to be so terribly real. Ifa Peel, being competent, had 
been introduced at a step into the Cabinet, many might have 
criticized, but no one would have stared. Add to these 
immense favours of fortune considerable wealth, and the fact 
that one son of the founder had illustrated even his name, and 
made it one which sailors repeated with every variety of 
loving and applausive nickname, and we have a possibility 
of careers such as has seldom dawned upon a political clan. 
They have not been opened. Lord Russell’s Government, in 
1851, took the very first opportunity of introducing one of the 
family into official life, and for an instant the country half hoped 
he might wear his father’s mantle. It was soon perceived, 
however, tliat the old wine had lost its body. Mr. Frederick 
Peel was as grave as his father, but not with the weight of 
thouglit; as formal, but not as accurate; as full of self-con- 
fidence, but without the administrative ability, which, more 
than his many other capacities, justified Sir Robert Peel in 
refusing any place less than the first. A manner which 
annoyed all who assailed or criticized his department increased 
the disfavour, members voted him pedantic, and outsiders 
discovered that there was notiiing beyond routine work to be 
expected from the member for Bury. Still they turned with 
some hope to the elder son, the member for Tamworth. 
He, at least, was no prig, and though clubs talked, clubs 
always talk, and a man’s youthful history is, in politics, very 
seldom indeed recorded against him. Sir Robert spoke 
brusquely, his enemies said insolently, but what he said was 
often forcible, and he had the courage to say very frequently | 
things which wanted saying, but which everybody else had | 
shirked. The outside world, at all events, did not wonder 
when Sir Robert Peel was made Secretary for Ireland, and a | 
cool defiance to a Catholic Archbishop, under circumstances 
in which a severe set-down was the one thing required, 
gave him a momentary popularity. Every month, however, 
diminished his political status. The scene with the O' Donoghue 
annoyed the House, and the speeches in which the partial dis- 
tress of Ireland was palliated or denied wearied all who were 
conscious of the real state of affairs—a weariness which rose to 
disgust when Mr. Gladstone flatly contradicted all the smooth 
things put forward by the Irish Department. Blunders in 
Ireland, however, rarely attract even their due attention, far 
less excessive obloquy ; and it was not till the Tamworth elec- 
tion that Sir Robert’s total unfitness for office became manifest 
to the world. There can, however, be no further disguise. 
Wholly apart from his action as member and landlord, Sir 
Robert Peel has broken all those official etiquettes which have 
the force of laws, and are usually far more important. | 


popular arts which come to some men li e 
* 
t] 





Ministers, we all know, do influence elections, and one 
i 








Minister, at least, in the Cabinet holds his post by grace 
ff his skill as an electioneering agent. So do Peers, 

igh they are forbidden by law to interfere in any way, 
but tl open interposition of a member of the Govern- 
mcnt in any election but his own is as unusual as it is 
inexpedient. Sir Robert Peel, however, not only broke 


through the useful aud decorous rule of reticence, but actually 
entered into a contest with refractory electors, almost com- 
manded his audience to support Lord Pulmerston’s stepgrand- 
son, and told an interpellant in the crowd that, ‘if he could 
get at him, he would soon let him know who he was,” 
and, despite the great influence of his family, lost the seat to 
his party by a majority of fifty-seven. It is true that Mr. 
Peel promises to ** support Lord Palmerston,” but so will Mr. 
Walpole, and scores of Tories of the true narrowminded 
stamp; and everybody understands that the seat is lost to the 
Liberal party, which, and not Lord Palmerston’s personal 
sway, is the real object of interest to English 1] 

Wholly apart from all questions of personal taste, and poli- 


i 
tical prepriety, and official decorum, that result is a failure, 
; ; : : 
and escapades are forgiven only when they succeed. A scene 
i. of 4 1 »¢] Res i a 
like that at Tamwerth election never increase English 
respect for its actors, but when it results in defeat scorn 
deepens very rapidly into active annoyanee. Had Sir Robert 


ital ai p44 ra 
Peel done what ny other Minister would have done, a epted 


a Peel as candidate with pleasure, but deprecated family mono- 


poly; left a shrewd agent to conciliate votes, but kept himself 

wholly out of the fray; there was strength enough in the old 
ganization, backed by Raynham and Diayton Manor, to 

have carried the ‘ Liberal’’ candidate. It must be add 


that Mr. Cowpe r he Iped his friends as little as he ws ll could. 


a3 1: as 

He did not, of course, conciliate Tories, and genuine Liberals 

; ; tity ‘és ie oo ’ 1 4 

are sick of this rc petition of *almerston,”” as an equivalent 

2 | — } . } na } : P 

for a Liberal creed, this eternal demand for homage instead of 
‘ 


liance. Mr. Cowper had, however, nothing better to offer, 
did not propound a doctrine or express an opinion which 
gave him any character whatever except that of the Premier’s 
relation. The result is that with votes becoming of vital im- 
portance, and a rising feeling that the Liberal cause is still 


worth strong exertion, the Liberal pers all over Great 
Britain are exulting in the loss of one seat for Tamworth, 
simply because they hope that it inay end in the ultimat 
loss of the other. Sir Robert Peci himself admitted that his 
own seat would be attacked, and the strongest friends of the 
Ministry cannot honestly hope that his apprehension may be 
unfounded. 

Mr. Arthur Peel failed also at Coventry, though in a very 
different way. It was no fault of his that the ‘ freemen” 
dominate over that borough, or th it the freemen fancied thie y 
had a right to tax every ribbon weaver in England for the 
benefit of their own pockets, or that he was opposed by a 
candidate able to chime in with the local absurdity of the 
hour. But it was his fault that going down as a Liberal can- 
didate he found nothing whatever to say beyond the old stock 
phrases, nothing to prove that he thought Liberalism anything 
more than a party badge, nothing to touch that real and deep- 
seated thirst for progress before which local grievances, and 
discontents, and small imbecilities generally, vanish like 
weariness before music. His real plea was simply that he was 
the son of his father, and that plea, ten years ago so powerful, 
has to day lost all its free. Englishmen, so far as logic is 
concerned, might, we dare say, be brought to believe in here- 
ditary membership as well as hereditary monarchy ; but they 
must be first convinced that the first will work as well 
as the second. 


MR. COBDEN ON POPULAR TAXATION. 
M* COBDEN has none of the art of a popular agitator. 
i He does not wish English politicians to “rest and be 
thankful,’’ but he indirectly contributes a great deal more to the 
success of that not very arduous strategy than even its inventor 
and true representative, Lord Palmerston himself. He now 
suggests a movement which would not only ensure defeat, but 


pa 
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ensure, so soon as it was understood, defeat by the masses as well 
as by the middle class,—and when the only active step suggested 
is to jump right down a precipice, even the war-horse itself, 
though it “‘ paweth in the valley, mocketh at fear, and is not 
affrighted,” will prefer to ‘‘rest and be thaukful” to so very 
rash a manceuvre. 

Mr. Cobden’s proposal, addressed by letter to a representa- 
tive of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association at the 
Social Science Congress, Edinburgh, is to imstitute at 
once an agitation fur the complete abolition of indirect 
taxation, and the substitution of direct taxes as our 
sole source of annual revenue. We cannot conceive a 
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proposal more directly wxpopular, as well as more directly 
mischievous,—supposing always, what we choose to assume, 
that Mr. Cobden does not wish to exempt the working 
classes entirely from the burden of taxation. We absolutely 
acquit him of this utterly immoral design,—dcliberately 
immoral we should call it, for nothing could lower more 
rapidly the political worth of the working class than to 
acknowledge them as a proletariat taking no share in con- 
tributing to the great ends of our national life, reaping the 
fruits of the taxation of other classes without contributing 
their quota. Putting this possible result of Mr. Cobden’s 
suggestion entirely aside as completely foreign to his wish, 
we assert boldly that no proposal could be more inju- 
rious to, and more unpopular with, the working class than 
the proposal which he has made. It is not only an unstates- 
manlike suggestion as regards the revenue,—it is a most 
oppressive suggestion as regards the working classes. 

It is unstatesmanlike fur many reasons, the principal one 
being, that instead of being Jess expensive to collect, it would 
be much more so. Even now our present inland revenue costs 
34 per cent. to collect, while the Customs rerenue—exclusive, 
however, of what are called the non-effective services, such 
as superannuations, compensations, and rent of offices—costs 
3l. 1s. 10d. per cent. to collect, the Customs, therefore, 
being even now thie less costly of the two. But every one 
knows that were the income-tax to be extended to the 
incomes of the working classes,—incomes paid in weekly 
wages, and ranging usually much below 60. a year (the present 
minimum boundary of income-tax), the cost of collection, 
instead of being 3} per cent., would probably be nearer to 30 
per cent.,—indeed, the machinery for taking a fixed prepor- 
tion of the income of the class dependent on weekly wages 
might probably be too costly to yield the State a tangible profit 
at all, while it would expose the tax-gatherer to the deepest 
popular hatred. Conceive only the oppressiveness of a system 
which would have to attempt to get evidence of the rate of 
every distribution of weekly wages in the country! It could, 
of course, only be done by taxing the employer on his average 
quarterly payments, and leaving him to deduct it from the | 
labourers’ wages. And to how vast a system of espionage 
must this necessarily give rise in the case of this kind of 
labour, the payments made for which are seldom or never 
matter of notoriety, and the recipients of which, if questioned, | 
would seldom scruple to deceive the State! | 

But Mr. Cobden would probably deny that the income-tax | 
is by any means the right standard for our suggested direct 
taxation. He tells us to look at the municipal taxes, and to 
take example by the advantage to our English commerce of 
substituting the rates of our counties and municipal boroughs | 
for the octrois of the Continent. Well, that is, of course, all | 
true for the trading class of which he is thinking,—but, as | 
regards the working men, ?s it a substitution of direct for 
indirect taxation at all? On the contrary, both the (imperial) 
house-tax and the local rates are, as regards the working | 
class, of the very worst kinds of indirect taxes,—taxes virtu- 
ally, if not quite technically, farmed by the landlords of the 
houses in which the working mendwell. The sound objection 
to indirect taxation is that it takes much more out of the 
pocket of the people than it puts into the Exchequer of the 
nation. If this be true to a considerable extent, as it of 
course is, of taxes on tea, sugar, beer, tobacco, &c. (since the 
importer or manufacturer must advance the tax, and must be | 
repaid his advance with interest by the merchant, who again | 
is repaid with fresh interest by the retailer, and he by the | 
consumer), it is a thousand times more bitterly true of the | 
house-tax and municipal rates. These the landlord always 
pays in the cases of the houses of the poorest class,— | 
and necessarily so, as the number of tenants is so large, and | 
their payments at such frequent intervals, that without 
such a middleman the State would get no taxes at all,—| 
and for paying them he probably seldom adds less than 
25 per cent., to the amount advanced, on the rent of| 
his many tenants. Only last week the Bethnal Green au- | 
thorities had to face the fact that in many poor people’s | 
houses the water was laid on for only twenty minutes in the 
day, because the water-rates being advanced by the landlords, 
those gentlemen wish to save as much out of their tenants’ | 
water-supply as they can, though they charge rents that | 
more than cover everything, quite regardless of the fact | 
that a disease amongst children attributed mainly to the | 
want of water is the result. So with the house-tax. It 
is paid by the landlords, and is with them the excuse for 
obtaining sixfold interest in the form of raised rent 

from the tenant. The process differs from a real farming 
of the taxes only as regards the State. No State authority 








is lent to the excruciation of a good bargain out of the 
working men, but, in point of fact, it cannot be denied that 
large profits are made indirectly out of the taxes by those 
who advance the taxes. Forevery shilling paid by the capi- 
talist to the collector, sixteen or eighteenpence are, probably, 
in some form or other, extracted from the tenants in extra 
rents, and the difference represents the profit on the tran- 
saction. Now, what species of indirect taxation can possibly 
be so bad as this? In the case of advanced customs and 
excise duties the middleman, no doubt, gets his interest; but he 
can only get, in consequence of competition, a very moderate 
interest. In the ease of local taxes and rates on houses 
it is almost impossible to have a really free competition. 
Situation is a monopoly, and as the wages of the working 
people must depend on situation, they are in the hands of the 
houseowners of the neighbourhood. The more the system of 
direct house-rating is substituted for that of duties on com- 
modities, the more heavily will the population that lives on 
weekly wages be mulcted for every shilling which the Govern- 
ment gains. In other words, such a taxation tends to im- 
poverish still more the poorest class to the advantage of the 
capitalists who supply that class with their habitations, 
directly supplying the latter with one most profitable in- 
vestment. 

And even if we could overlook these exceedingly weighty 
reasons, which cut the whole argumentative ground from 
under Mr. Cobden’s proposal, it would still be unstatesmanlike 
to abandon altogether the resources of indirect taxation. Sir 
Cornewall Lewis’s principle of pressing lightly on many 
points rather than heavily on one, is, if not quite applicable as 
he wished to apply it, namely, to defend a complicated tariff, 
exceedingly important indeed, when we come to talk of 
giving up completely the only species of disguised taxation, 
the only species of se/f-taxation. No one grumbles so much 
at paying a tax which is often purely voluntary, and always 
susceptible of voluntary increase or decrease, as at paying a 
lump sum demanded from him at fixed intervals by the law. 
In times of pressure, real difficulty in raising the revenue 
would probably arise in this way, even in the middle class. 
Sut on the masses of the poor the direct system would press 
with awful weight. At present, the indirect taxation is for 


| them a genuine tax on consumption. At present, the poor 


man who consumes little is taxed little; the poor man who 
really saves for his family is not taxed on his savings; the 
poor man who spends all his surplus on tobacco and beer is 


| taxed to the full amount on his expenditure. To substitute 
for this tax, varying with expenditure, any form of fixed 
' deduction from wages,—even were that possible-—would not 


only increase the consciousness of pressure, but would heavily 
increase the actual pressure of taxation. The frugal poor 
would be taxed not only on their indulgences and necessaries, 
but equally on their indulgences, necessaries, and savings, or, 


‘at least, entirely without regard to the scale of expenditure. 


The sober man who supports a large family on 15s. a week 
would be taxed far more than now; the drinking and smoking 


| man who spends the same sum on his own indulgences alone 


would be taxed less. To sacrifice entirely the facility for self- 
taxation which taxes on commodities necessarily give, and 


| alone give, is to double the sense of grievance even on the 


same amount of payment,—and to redistribute the burden so 
as to throw on saving men much which has hitherto fallen on 
the extravagant. 





LORD LYNDHURST. 
T would be an instructive subject of speculation, if some 
one were to take ten or twelve great men, who have 
reached a very advanced age, and were to compute how much 
of their reputation is due to simple tenacity of life. The 


| achievements which have made the Duke of Wellington 


famous for ever were consummated at Waterloo, and he finally 
relinquished supreme civil power in 1830; but how would 
history have estimated his character, had he died at the date 
of the Reform Bill? If the testimony of Mr. Kinglake is to 
be received, the interval between the 3rd and the 5th of 
December made to Louis Napoleon all the difference between 
being an object of contempt and terror to Paris ; and what 
enthusiastic votary of liberty will venture to deny that even 
in his mind the last ten years have to some extent softened 
the outlines of the Emperor’s guilt? History, whom the 
imagination of Burke pictured “ with awful eye,” sifting un- 
weariedly the reputations of mankind, in truth nods and winks 
like some hireling watcher by a sick man’s pillow. In fame, 
as in other things, time and chance happen unto all men. To 
live, merely to live, is often to erase the memory of faults, 
to atone for the self-seeking of ambition, to bar a thousand 
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charges which it might be hard to answer substantially. And | If he became Canning’s Chancel 


it is well that it should be so; for it often shows us how much 
purity and virtue may remain to a mind which has been 


stained by passion or distorted by fierce desires ; how little | 


possibly a man’s actions may manifest the essence of his cha- 


racter; and that even in awarding glory, earthly judgments | 


are at best but various and vain. 

If ever there were a man to whose career reflections such 
as these would seem applicable, it is the great lawyer and 
statesman, who, full of years and honours, has this week 
departed from among us. 
1818, at the age of forty-five, he would have died obscure. 
If he had only lived ten years longer, he would have left a 
name clouded by sinister rumours, and been regarded as a not 
very capable Chancellor, whose great talents had not saved 
him from what contemporary writers openly denominated 
“contempt.” Another twenty years proved him to be one 
of the greatest of judges, a statesman first of his time for 
subtlety in design and audacity in action, and who had 
missed supreme power rather by the accidents of fortune 
than from any lack of genius or of daring. While the 
last fifteen years of comparative retirement have so softened 
the harsher lineaments of his character, have thrown such 
an unbroken atmosphere of serene regularity around his 
life, that we now living can only sce those early struggles 
through an obscuring and deceptive mist, and forget the 
tempests of the mid-day because we have only basked in the 
mild radiance of the setting sun. 

It has been conjectured that Lord Lyndhurst’s great intel- 
lect never, after all, found its fitting field of occupation in 
the contests of actual life, and that it would have been more 
congenially employed in the investigation of the deeper 
problems of mathematical and physical science. But the 
single devotion to pure truth which science demands was 
hardly in his character. He loved pleasure — what men 
call pleasure —in all its forms, and inherited from his father 


a taste for display, the gratification of which was not one of 
Certainly he 


the rewards which are in the gift of science. 
was far from devoid of generous impulses, but they were less 
the guides of life than the luxuries of youth andage. Though 
the son of a royalist who abandoned his country rather than 
his allegiance, young Copley seems to have been dazzled by 
the opening glories of the great republic in whose territories 
he was born, and when the appointment of travelling Bachelor 
to the University put three years at his disposal, he took his 
academic honours ‘‘ in their newest gloss” to be wondered at 
and admired in America. The guest of Washington became 
a fellow of Trinity at uv, but seven more years were 
suffered to elapse before he commenced practice at the bar. 
Whether this delay was due to the too absorbing claims of 
science, or of pleasure, or of both, it was not apparently 
followed by any extraordinary efforts of ambition. For 
fourteen years his professional success was considered 
by calm lookers-on to be far below that to which his 
abilities entitled him. 
evidence, was not very ready to hand, and was overshadowed 
by the profounder acquirements of mere lawyers like Lens 
and Gifford. Up to 1818, if the uniform testimony of writers 
of both sides in politics is to be believed, his friends did not 
doubt him to be a Liberal, though probably enough the 
domestic events of the few years which followed the peace 
had left him lukewarm to the cause which they had induced 
so many others to abandon. When he suddenly entered Par- 
liament for a Government borough, and ran rapidly through 


His learning, except in the law of 


} ] { 


lor only a few weeks after he 
had spoken violently against Catholic emancipation it was an 
infidelity in which he was soon to have far more eminent fol- 
lowers. And, indeed, no one seems to have looked for much 
consistency from him. What all men saw was that as a 
lawyer he was subtle, capable, and could do offensive work— 
as at the Queen’s trial—in an inoffensive way; and they did 
not in those days expect that political opinion should not sit 
lightly on a professional man. It was still possible for a 





| barrister, when asked whether he was a Whig or a Tory, to 


If Lord Lyndhurst had died in| 


iIV. It was 


reply that he was a special pleader. 

But the fifty-five years which Lord Lyndhurst had lived 
when he entered the House of Lords were not enough to 
show the world what this man had in him. He had yet to 
show that he was as audacious as he was capable, and as fear- 
less as he was subtle. He aimed at the Premiership, and 
soon obtained paramount power over the mind ‘of George 
thought, we are told, to be on the cards 


ithat he might be Prime Minister, to resist the Catholic 


claims; but the time was not yet come, and he followed 
the Duke. But if ever the Peers felt deeply on any- 
thing it was the Reform Bill, for it transferred power 
from their order to the middle classes, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst seized the opportunity. He led the opposition. De- 
serted by the waverers, he still fought on. On the second 
reading he made that great spe ech which outshone even that 
of the Chancellor Brougham, and placed him in the first rank 
of orators. Beaten in the direct attack, he did but change 
his tactics, and fell fiercely on the enemy’s flank with the 
famous resolution for postponing the consideration of the dis- 
franchisement clause. Inthe teeth of an imminent revolution 
he tried to form a government, and, if Peel would have 
brooked a superior, might, perhaps, have succeeded. Again, 
after the abortive Tory attempt of 1834 he disputed the 
leadership of the party with Sir Robert. William IY. 
actually negotiated with him to take office, but the death of 
that monarch gave the death-blow to these aspirations, and 
in 1840 he finally submitted to the ascendancy of his rival. 
Itis well to recall these passages in his life before we 
attempt to estimate the man who has, during the last fifteen 
years, played so different a part, and recalling them, it is our 


'duty to pronounce that, during the vigour of his manhood, he 


the gamut of promotion, till Canning placed him on the wool- | 


sack, his contemporaries did but comment on the “ prudence ”’ 
of this “change of party, if not of politics.” All London 
was talking in 1829 of his embarrassments and of the splen- 
dour of his furniture, his plate, and entertainments—foibles 
which Tory apologists rather ungallantly attributed to Lady 
Lyndhurst, whose lovely face will justify in the eyes of pos- 
terity any amount of uxoriousness in her husband. Ata 
time when party spirit ran high this was a life which invited 


charges of corruption, and charges of corruption were openly | 
made. But it is fair to say that the Chancellor instantly | 
prosecuted his libellers. They made no attempt to substantiate | 


their accusations, and though it is not worth while to repeat 
forgotten slanders, we will say that the gravest of the 
imputations was on the face of it extravagant and ab- 
surd. Still, for some time after the Duke of Wellington 


became Premier, it cannot be denied that Lord Lyndhurst did | 


not stand very high in the estimation of Englishmen. But it 
was difficult to taunt a man with tergiversation who had never 
spoken or written a word on politics till he entered Parliament, 


or with embarrassments which never came before the public. 


was rather a great party leader than a great statesman. 
Doubtless, he loved his country; but he loved power more. 
Adopting his party as a matter of convenience, he easily 
shifted his opinions on matters of principle. On the Catholic 
claims and the Corn Laws he was only like others who had 
less excuse; but when King William set him to form a 
Ministry in 1832, it was stipulated that he should carry 
through a full measure of reform, and it was not Lord Lynd- 
hurst who saw the impossibility of the scheme. Yet he never 
seems to have entertained any of those doubts as to the sound- 
he old Tory creed which after the Reform Bill para- 
lyzed Peel, which swayed him during his Premiership, and 
finally made him what may not unfairly be called a Liberal. 
Indeed, Lord Lyndhurst knew no more doubt than fear, pro- 
bably because, at all events till late in life, he thought but 
little on politics as a science, and fought for his own hand. 
drank delight of 


ness ot t 


In the stormy times from ’30 to 737, ‘he 
battle with his peers,’ and if he had formed his Ministry, 
and the British Constitution had broken into fragments over 
his head, he would not merely have stood fearless amid the 
ruins, but would, perhaps, hardly have realized the greatness 
of the destruction which his splendid audacity had wrought. 
But neither let us forget that the good qualities which have 
gilded his old age were present and active even while he yet 
struggled and aspired. If he loved pleasure, and pomp, and 
power, he was always placable, always generous, always free 
from bitterness and pique. During their hottest political 
conflicts, Brougham and Lyndhurst were close friends. Not 
the Whigs, but Lyndhurst, gave Sydney Smith his first canonry, 
and raised him from the obscurity of a country parsonage. And 
however fierce had been his struggle for the Premiership, he 
stood firmly by Peel, even in ’46, when fortune raised the cup 
of revenge to his very lips. Thus the frailties of his nature, 
like those of Nelson, were redeemed by many beautiful, and 
noble, and, happily, enduring virtues. He lacked, indeed, 
that ardent patriotism, pure as ever burned in the heart of 
man, which has hidden Nelson’s faults in a blaze of glory. 
But God, in His mercy, gave to the statesman length of days, 
so that when the fires of passion and ambition had died out, 
the real substratum of his character might become manifest, 
and his countrymen might learn to know him as he really 


| was. 





As a judge he has left a reputatién which, perhaps, posterity 
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! doubtful danger when, as Sir George C rewall Lewis wil to 


will scarcely comprehend. In his first Chancellorship his @ 
want of familis wity with the principles and practice of equity | say, cure is better than prevention. But the danger of a colony 
was painfully apparent, and in 1834 his tenure of the Gre it planted amidst acute and irritate d are s,—whom the mere 
Seal was measured by months. Before the five years of Peel’s | spectacle of weakness is sure to excite into aggression,—is 
administration his experience as a legal Peer had supplied him | aot one of them. 
with the requisite learning; but while his great intellect The situation in Auckland, New Zealand, when the mail 
enabled him not only to arrive at a right conclusion, but so to | left was critical enough. The native part of the island was 
word his decision as to complctely satisfy the suitors, he never | one flame of rebellion. It was supposed that the Maoris 
obtained that mastery over the system of equity which in the! could command a force of 7,500 fighting men, and could 
eyes of lawyers atoned for the delays of Eldon and the peevish- | concentrate 5,000 on any one point they chose to select 
ness of Cottenham, and has made their judgments a lasting | Our soldiers would, indeed, be nearly as numerous as the 
study to the profession. Students of the common law hold | latter number, at all events when the reinforcements sent out 
him deservedly in greater honour, and his real fame as a judge} two months ago arrived. But no hope of a real measuring 
rests on his decisions during the four years in which he pre- | of strength in the field could be entertained. The natives 
sided over the Exchequer. Yet even here a fatality pursued | know bettcr than to waste the strength of their supe- 
him. His greatest judgment, that in “Small v. Atwood,” was | rior local knowledge and familiarity with bush-fighting in 
over-ruled ; his judicial career was not long enough to enable | this way. They would, doubtless, concentrate at times on weak 
him, like Mansfield, to impress his mark on our jurisprudence ; | points, do much mischief, and then suddenly disperse again, 
and his greatness as a lawyer, like the eloquence of Boling- | thus harassing and fatiguing our troops to the utmest, and 
broke, will be rather a tradition than a possession to | evading any risk of decisive defeat. At the time the mail 
our sons. As an orator they will have better means of | left, moreover, General Cameron had not received our rein- 
judging him, for it was the oratory of the intellect and | forcements, and the military resources of the colony were 
not of the passions. A style, clear, cold, and rigidly abstain- | strained to the utmost. One regiment was left for the pro- 
ing from metaphor; an arrangement of topics, simple, lumi- | tection of Taranaki. The other soldiers were quite insuffi- 
nous, and in which there was absolutely no room for repe- | cient for the scale of the Waikato war, and Sir George Grey 
tition; a voice clear, penctrating, but of little flexibility; | had called out the Militia and Volunteers of the province of 
an attitude, bolt upright, with hardly any movement of the ; Auckland to the number of 3,000 men,— which was, in fact, not 
hands or arms; these are the characteristics of an eloquence | far from equivalent to a levy en masse of the fighting men of the 
which a reader can fully appreciate. He had no mastery over | settlement. This would, of course, leave the settlers no time for 
the passions, and made no appeal to the feelings. Sarcasm was | their farms, and the culture of' the soil needed to support the 
his weapon of offence, and pure reasoning his means of per-| war, and no colony could bear such a strain long. Accord- 
suasion. In early life, and even in the Commons, his delivery | ingly, Sir George Grey had taken a very serious step on 
was impaired by excessive volubility. He and Brougham as! his own responsibility in the absence of his colonial Par- 
orators changed places when they re: iche d the Lords ju tas liament. He had determined to repeat on a much larger 
Chatham and Mansfield had changed , aces years befor sut| scale in the Waikato country the experiment already made 
if his diction was more like that of Demosthenes than the|in Taranaki, namely, to confiscate enough land belong- 
diction of most modern speakers, it is not in words that a! ing to the rebels in Waikato to tempt additional forces into 
speaker’s real power resides. Eloquence is in the voice; and | the ficld from the neighbouring colonies of Australia by the 
if that answers readily to the emotions of a passionate genius, | offer of grants. This step will, in all probability, be gene- 
the plainest words—those which most readily seize on the | rally approved in England, though a much less strong mea- 
apprehensions of the audience—are the fittest to excite and | sure—the Confiscation Bill in the United States, which did not 
govern all the feelings of the human mind. The words of | bribe any one to make war by the specific offer of rebels’ pro- 
Demosthenes are perfect, but the effect which they produced | perty, was reccived here with Pharisaic indignation. One of 
was notin the words but in the man. the colonial Ministry, Mr. Bell, had gone in person to Sydney 
and Mel bourne, to raise a body of 2,000 fighting farmers, who 
THE FINAL STRUGGLE OF RACE IN NEW are to be settled eventually on blocks of rebel land, on condition 
ZEALAND. of defending themselves there b y force of arms; and his mission 
HE war in New Zealand has suddenly assumed the appear d to be succeeding rapidly. There is no want of fel- 
s likely to be the last low-fecling between the English colonies in Australasia, and 
great struggle between the English and the Maori race in those | the temptation of grants of land, even though to be held ona 
islands, and this has happened in a manner which amply kind of military tenure, was sufficient to bring plenty of re- 
justifies those who have all along asserted, with us, that th« :one | cruits into the field. Arms and ammunition had already been 
Maori purpose, alike in the last and in the present war, was to , sent in large quantities from the allied colony—a gun-boat for 
establish the political ascendancy of the natives in the Northern the Waikato river was n¢ arly ready at Sydney, anda ship with 
island, and, if gece e, to drive the English settlers out of it. 500 candidates for the expected border warfare would soon, it 
Even the English party, who were most troublesome, we may | Was expected, be able to sail. Hence, we may reasonably hope 
almost say treacherous, i years ago in the ill-advised en- that when our new regiments arrive they will be allowed to go 
couragement they gave to the rebellious ~ ives, and the. to the front, leaving an ample number of volunteers to guard 
obstacles they threw in the way of Colonel Gore Brown’s| the communications, and protect the colonists at their no less 
Government, are now compelled to throw their whole influ- | nece ssary pacific labours in the rear. 
ence into the wir seale. The Bishop of New Zeal a “1 himself; There are but two points of practical importance for us to con- 
made a strong war speech, and replied to the threats of the sider at this outset of what is sure to be a tedious, and what will 
natives, not by meckly turning the other cl he ek, bat - ap peal -| perhaps prove to England an expensive, though probably a 
ing to the valour of “our young men.”’ The unprovoked final war. The first is, whether there is now any possible line 
murders which startled Taranaki in M: ay were imitated in of compromise with war, which either justice or policy should 
Auckland in July. In a word, Sir George Grey’s temporizing induce us to press on the New Zealand Government. The 
policy has ignominiously failed, as we alw: ays predicted ; the other is, how far we ought to regard ourselves as responsible 
views of the Stafford-Richmond Government have been abso- for the expense of a war which is said to be already approach- 
lutely vindicated by the event, and the only result of the two | ing 4,000/. a day, and will be, say 1,500,000/. for a year, for 
ycars’ half-suspended hostilities has been to give the natives that | it is not likely, we fear, to last a Jess period. As to the first 
period to mature their plans, unite their counsels, organize their | question, we have a very strong conviction that a vigorous pro- 
forces, and strengthen their strongholds in the bush. Perhaps. secution of the war is now the only just, the only wise, and 
the Home Government may, at last, learn,—too late for much | the only merciful policy,—a prosecution, we mean, to the 
use as respects the present war,— that the surest way, after all, | natural conclusion of the complete supremacy of the autho- 
to secure tranquillity in the case of a colony thus assailed by | rity of the Queen throughout the Northern island. It is the 
native enemies is, not to starve it of soldiers in order to only just policy, because the war is now, on our part, purely a 
render it timid, but to give it an amply sufficient force to over- | defensive war, the object of the natives being avowedly incon- 
awe the native rebellion, and then trust to the Governor's dis- | sistent with the growth or even existence of our colonies in 
cretion not to employ that force offensively. Had Mr. Rich-| the Northern island at all. The natives confess that they 
mond’s able memorial, imploring an adequate reinforcement, anointed their native king Potatau “to do the work of 
been attended to in 1861, we should not now be anxiously | the spear,” and the most English of all the natives in 
calculating the probable expense of a long colonial war, and his sympathies, W. Thompson, till now strongly on 
the number of fighting men whom the English Government our side, has given the English settlers fair notice that 
in Auckland may be able to bring to the front during the all whom they can lay hands on, ‘‘armed or unarmed,” 
months of August and September. Tuere are many cases of will be put to the sword. Now, no “ patched-up” peace 
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our colonists from this danger. A patched-up 


peace wi uld, in fact, only mean & further grant of time for 
preparation to the side which has most to learn in the 
military art, and nothing to lose by delay. To let all the New 
Zealand settlers languish for another interval of hollow truce 
in a condition so miserable as that of the Taranaki settlers 
during the last two years would be the grossest injustice to 
them. Next, it would be exceedingly unwise, in a selfish 
point of view, to «im at anything short of a complete sub- 
jection of the native districts to our rule. These lingering 
wars, with the chronic fear of war, do more to depress the 
finances of the colony, to throw it back on imperial help, 
than any one decisive war, followed by real safety and the 
sway of a strong Government throughout the native districts, 
could do. It would be wiser to abandon the island altogether 
than hold it any longer at the will of the natives. Lastly, 
it is obvious that merey to the Maoris is only possible on 
condition of their final reduction. If there is to be constant fear 
and suspicion, there will also be constant and, probably, cruel 
oppression. No colonial legislature sitting in fear of treachery 
and insurrection can be expected to be clement and con- 
siderate for the interests of the seditious party whom they 
fear. 

And now as to our imperi sponsibility for the expense of 
the war. We ought, no doubt, to look for very substantial 


ean relicve 

















sacrifices from the settlers. Wemay well sanction and approve 
all such efforts to make the rebellion defray its own cost, as 
Sir George Grey has recently adopted in offering rebels’ land to 
settlers on a nilit ry tenure. For this is the best possil le 
security for keeping order in future. Once let the border bi 


strongly occupiel by men of military habits, and the first 
bl Ww will } ve bee bn struck towards the permant ntr duetion 


of the native dis ricts. So far as they can, the settlers should 
pay for their own nilitia,—but the militia now promise to | 
merical proportion of our army there. B 


a very larg l 
ng practicable has been done in this way towaids 


when everyt 





1 








reducing fairly our imperial responsibility, no doubt th 
largest port of the expense of the war must rest on England, 
and we do not st how we in honoural ly evade it. The 
settlers have gone out under the protection of the Britisl 
. It was the Government, not the settlers, wh 

irchased and twice cancelled the purch of the land 

the ject titer of the last war. If n blunder wert 

l 1at matter, the Governor made it, and lent it 

al authority. The struggle which ensued was 

¢ cen on his own responsibility, and his mcasures wer 
approved at home, though he was recalled, and Sir Georg 
Grey sent out to arcluctant colony to patch up the old trouble, 
which he so managed that eventually the new patch came 


} } 


away again, and the rent was made worse 
Governor sent from } 


At every step the 
home has had the full responsibility of the 
quarrel,—and the steps taken from home have been unsuccess 
ful steps, aggravating the evil. It m»y be true, though we 
do not think so, that such colonies should never be founded 
on the fuith of the English protection; but even if we 
are to cut them alrift, we cannot do so without giving 
them a fair start anda clear field in a career of their own. 
To deny our responsibility and close our purse in the very 
crisis of a great colonial emergency would be simply base. 
The only course now open to us is to place before the colonists 
= 


he duty of straining every nerve to help themselves, 





, ope +b ‘ sole } . . . { = 
—and for the rest to accept fuirly the nationai duty of carry- 
T 


lug this war with all our energy to a speedy and triumphant 
’ 
ciose 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 

eee late Archbishop of Dublin was, if we compare him with 

his equals in position and his fellow-labourers in the Church, 
not only a very conspicuous, but a very remarkable man, full of 
manly ability, intellectual acuteness, pertinent learning, didactic 
gifts, and honest convictions. There was, and is still, on the 
episcopal Bench certainly one, and probably more than one, 
superior to him in learning and cultivated judgment ; one or two 
who were more than his match in eloquence and diplomatic skill ; 
and there have been several with greater abilities as ecclesiastical 
statesmen and administrators of Church property and influence. 
But it would be difficult, taking all his qualifications together, to 
name his superior in liberal feeling, practical learning, didactic 
zeal, and hearty, if somewhat utilitarian, piety. And yet there is 
some sense of dissonance in connecting his intellectual character 
with his actual work in life. We habitually think of his prompt 
and somewhat abrupt intelligence, his sententious criticism, his keen 
logic, his contemptuous sense, his skilful argumentative strategy, as 
better suited to the press than the pulpit. The clean-cut reason- 


2625 
g of his * ¢ the ‘J \ l V l into 
admirable “leaders” in a religious newspaper, neither going back 


too deep into general principles nor ignoring them too much ; 
nd his adroit and neatly fitted illustrations would have 


rendered them as striking to the public as they would have 





een ingenious to thinkers. His power of condensing tl 


impressive points of a case was little less remarkable than 
Paley’s. Ilis tact in preparing his readers for intellectual dis- 
appointment, in making them feel that all the fault of it lay in 
their own foolish and extravagant expectations, till at last he 
had browbeaten them into gratitude for any fragments of intel- 
lectual satisfaction he had reserved, was, at least, as great as the 
old Archdeacon of Carlisle’s. All those—and they must be many— 


who have as children learnt their ** easy lessons” from the Arch- 
bishop’s manuals, must have experienced the sensation of being 
held as in a vice between his sharp alternatives and ck arly pointed 
dil imas,—not without a vague hope that ** when they wert big 

they might, perhaps, discover some way to throw off the intellectual 
yoke. ‘The keen humour and strong judgment shown in others of 
Dr. Whately’s works were, like all these qualities, even better suited 


to the press than the pulpit; and, on the other hand, the Arch- 


bishop seems to us to have been somewhat out of place in bearing 
witness, to the natural and intell al world, of the supernat l 
and spiritual. 

Not, indeed, that there were many of his right reverend 
or t reverend brethren who ned better qualifi l fox 
this duty Few bishops in any communion seem half as well 
fitted for representing the supernatural world to the natural 
they do for the couverse duty, if such a duty there were, of 

the natural and visible world in the Court of the 


invisible and supernatural. Vho does not feel how much more 








lmirably Cardinal Wiseman could plead the case of mundan 
to the supra-mundane, than he seems, to the eyes of strangers 
at least, to succeed in his spiritual embassy to this world? Wh 
ld not trust the Bi hop of Exeter better to xpli th t 
sities of eccl tical law to the astonished saints than 
h ss to clesiastics ? lf we except such men 
Fenel Berkeley, Butler, Heber, and their successors to tl 
I of, perhaps at most, two or three bishops in a generation, 
it might always be said that the Bench of Bishops would be one of 
the | delegations we could possibly send to explain the views of 
| spectable conservative opulence of this world to the saintly 
radi n Of those who are absolutely “not of this world. But 






the late Archbishop of Dublin was not of this type. He was not 
a worl lly man, th ugh he was by 0 means of the order of 

the Fenelons, or Butlers. Yet valuable as was his archiepiscopal 
rvi in Irelan l, csp “ially in the work of educati n, W can- 
linking of a “a square peg in a round hole” when we 


fold acute and ingenious writings, and then 





think of his position at the head of a missionary clergy in 


country of alien faith. That he was absolutely free from bigotry, 
indeed, and devoted to the cause of liberal education, was no slight 
recommendation. But that he had in him any spiritual fir 


capable of communicating itself to those not of his own faith,— 
} 


any yearning ol heart after the pool shy p cattered abroad, 
either shepherdless or perhaps sometimes worse than shepherdleéss 
ver that unfortunate island, it would not be easy to maintain. 
Even this would have gone without remark in some of h 

brethren, whose characters at once formal and formless,—naturally 
shapeless, shaped only by cireumstances,—would not seem mor 
out of place here than there,—being in place nowhere. But Dr. 
W hately’s character was strong and strongly marked. We feel 
there was some niche in the nation that was above all others 
fitted for it. We do not feel that that niche was the head of a 
church, especially a missionary Church. 

And yet Dr. Whately’s interests were always centred in what 
are usually called the moral sciences, that is, the sciences con- 
cerning themselves with man as man, not with nature—the meta- 
physical, logical, social, and political sciences. And these, on 
would think, if traced to their roots, would lead a deep thinker 
into the confines between the divine and the human. Dr. 
Whately, however, though a strong, was not a deep thinker. He 
had an Aristotelian pleasure in classifying accurately, a Baconian 
pleasure in bringing these classifications to bear shrewdly on the 
business of life, a Paleyan pleasure in economizing divine power 
by creating round the Christian faith the most formidable of 
earthworks, and resting thereon its impregnability against ordinary 
scepticism ; but in the Archbishop's intellect scarcely less than in 
Aristotle’s, there was a great gulf fixed between the moral sciences 
and their ultimate supernatural assumptions. The former were 


as much as possible arranged so as to look comy lete in themselves, 
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and disguise the necessity for a final spring}‘across a chasm to 


which there was no bridge. His treatise on ‘ Logic,” so neat 
in appearance, has all the effect of fitting on to the intellect 
a suit of ready-made clothes; and many is the student who 


has wondered where it grew from, and how the mind had managed 
it all,—points on which the Archbishop throws no 
single ray of light. His political discussions always fill you with 
fresh surprise, that Church and State, defined as he defines 
them, should have had any root at all in human society, 
that their actual roots should ever be capable of bearing the very 
different graft which he proposes to graft upon them. And his 
theology is more remarkable for warning you off any attempt to 


to “secrete ” 


or 


know Goi, than for teaching you that highest of sciences. Like 
Mr. Manselin more recent years, Dr. Whately long ago taught us 


that 
attempt 


** Person,” 
to 


and foreign 


’ on the word “ to require 


is 


in the note to his “ Logic 
explanation of what God is in Himself, 
beyond the reach of the human faculties, 
apparent design of Scripture revelation ; 
chiefly, if not wholly, to declare to us. 
practical benefit, and to the influencing of our feelings and con- 
duct, net so much the intrinsic nature of the Deity as what Hi 
relatively to us ;’ in other words, that theology is a delusion, 
only purpose of revelation being to produce an effect on human 
feelings,—which effect, by the way, would fail to be produced, if it 
were admitted from the beginning that revelation not th 
removal of a veil from God, but the beneficent tuning of human 
thoughts and nerves. We may say of Dr. Whately’ s theology 


what 
to the 
“ems to be 


with a view to our 


is 


which s 


is 


as Dr. Newman wrote in ‘ Loss and Gain” of one of his 
fictitious characters—meant probably for a cross between Dr. 
Whately and Dr. Hampden, — “The R Dr. Brownside, the 


new Dean of Nottingham, some time Huntingdonian Professor of 
Divinity, and one of the acutest, if the soundest academical 
thinker of the day ;” tevelation to him, ad of being the 

abyss of God's counsels, with its dim outlines and broad shat 1 Ws, 


not 


“ 





inste 


was a flat sunny plain, laid out with straight macadamized roads. 
Not, that he denied the Divine 
itself with certain heretics of old; but he 
Revelation all that was mysterious had been left out, 
given us except what was practical and directly concerned us.” 
far from denying Dr. Whately strenuously 
maintains it as a reason for addressing ourselves, not to the appre- 
hension of Him, but to the mastery of a few clearly defined intel 
lectual postures which are the best pleasing to Him. 

Dr. Whately’s greatest powers V ms 
to us, as archbishop at all. his 
little satirical treatises mocking the German school of criticism, 


of course, incomprehensibility 


maintained that in 
and nothing 
So 


Go.l’s incomprehensibility, 


it Be 
were 


were never shown, as 


an His cleverest books 


—his wisest and best, we think, his shrewd comments on, and 
ilk str. ation 3 of, the wisdom of Jacon. The 7 Historic Doubts 
relative to Napoleon Bonaparte,” and ‘ Iistoric Certainties re- 


America,” master-pieces of 

intellectual humour. ‘They 
do not prove quite so much as their author, 8 supposed. 
They only do prove that it is exceedingly easy to pick out un- 
to a true history, if that history be 


specting the Early History of are 


ingenuity and of a certain kind 





answerable objections ever 
related in the brief matter-of-fact form of annals, like many of 
the books of the Old Testament. But if we look at these little 


books not as jeatiiegtions of every doubtful history, but as warn- 
“the higher criticism,” they are 


need only £ 


ings against the rash spirit of 
sive the opening 


certainly complete. For instance, we 
of the second jeu d’esprit,—in which it will be seen at once that the 
history of the French revolution is narrated, the names being all spelt 
backwards, Niatirb for ‘ Britain,” Egroeg for “‘ George,” Ecnarf 
for “‘ France,” Sivol for * Louis” 
“In the days of Egroeg king of Niatirb did king x Sivol reign over 
Eenarf, even as his fathers had reigned before him. The same was a 
just man and mere iful. And the people, even the Ecnarfites, came and 
stood before Sivol, and said, Behold thy fathers made our yoke very 
grievous ; now therefore make thou the heavy yoke of thy fathers, which 
they put upon us, lighter ; and give us statutes and ordinances that be 
righteous, like unto those of Niatirb, and we will serve thee. And the 
king did as they required. Then the Ecnarfites laid hands on king 
Sivol, and slew him, and all his house, and all his great men, as many 
as they could find. But some fled in ships, and gat them away to 
Niatirb, and dwelt in Niatirb. And the Eenarfites said, ‘L 
have no king, neither ruler over us, -~ let us do every one as seemeth 
right in his own eyes; then shall we be free, and we will set free the 
olher nations also. * Then the king of Ni stir, and divers other 
even the chief among all the rulers of Eporue, made war with oneaccord 
against the Ecnarfites, because they had slain the king; for they said, 
Lest our people also slay us.’” 

How happily Dr. Whately comments on this narrative any one 
who knows him will easily imagine, even if he does not remember. 


He shows that it is plainly the work of a Niatirbite, written in 
the design of exalting Niatirb, since it states first that Sivol was 


the} + 
| of the law differ 


a just king, although he ruled “ even as his fathers ruled ;” next that 
his fathers had ruled unjustly ; and, lastly, that Sivol, for importing 
the so-called improvements of the kingdom of Niatirb, was, in fact, 
put to death by his people. What can be clearer than the in- 


ference that the Niatirbite chronicler, contrary to all truth, is 
obviously glorifying the despotic Niatirbite institutions at the 
expense of the more popular and just Ecnarfite institutions? In 


Whately 


this strain of happy irony, full of fresh Dr 
takes off the spirit of the ‘“* higher criticism.” 
sut clever as this is, it does not represent the shrewdest and 


soundest side of the rage a mind. His edition 


surprises, 


of Bacon's 


“essays,” is, we think, clearly his best book,—for his intellect is 
never so sound as = Ra taking its stand on the level of 
another’s admitted wisdom, it points out the more modern 
applications and distinctions which are suggested by the facts 
of his own social experience. It is impossible to give adequate 
illustrations, for it is of the very essence of these comments 
to embody shrewd insulated observations; but the following 





isa fair specimen of the sort of remark which abounds every- 
where in this series of sagacious notes. It is in the notes on 
Bacon’s essay, entitled ‘* Of Wisdom for a Man's Self :"— 

‘It is worth remarking that there is one point wherein some | ] 


ms of a 











from others, and agree with some professic 

| totally different class. Supe rior abili ity and prof ssional ski Mt, in aJudge, 
or a conveyancer, are, if combined with inte grity, a public benetit. 
The xy confer a service on certain individuals, not at the expense of any 
others ; and the death or retirement of a man thus qualified is a loss to 
the community. And the same may be said of a physician, a manufac- 
turer, a navigator, &c., of extraordinary abilit A paa dei on the 
nts ary, of pow ers far above the averag is ble 








t He obtains wealth and credit fo 
sais y special advantage accruing from his superior ability 
who chance to be his clients, is just so much loss to those he 
be opposed to; and which party is, on on, in the ri 
arded as an even chance.” 





» pub 


any 








each occa must 
be reg 


There i is nothing very striking in this alone ; but observation of 


| this sort is to be found on almost every page, and the number of such 


remarks shows Dr. Whately’s intellect in its strongest light. He 
had the quickest of eyes for seeing the application of any acute 


| observation to a great number of different practical situations. He 
gave one the impression of a mind which did not feed on 
| its own convictions, but ranged somewhat restlessly about in 


Aristotle- 


1 - z 
suarpness, 


search of new distinctions and applications,—a sort of 
Paley, taking distinctions with cold Aristotelian 
using them as utilitarian ammunition against doubts 


or abuses 


with ready Paleyan dexterity. And even his humour con- 
sisted in the unexpected application of such principles as he 
had deduced from theory to practical life, or the prompt re- 


cognition of such facts as he had observed in practical life within 
the doctrine of a new theory,—as when, in examining some lad, he 
asked him to decline “cat,” interrupting him when he got to 
‘ Vocative—oh cat!” with “* Pooh! ‘Oh 
cat, come to your milk!’ 

We should be doing Dr. 


whoever heard of saying, 
"—of course, ‘* Vocative—puss !” 
Whately a 


great wrong if we led our 


| readers to suppose that he had no deep religious feeling and con- 


viction. We believe that his piety was very fervent, though it 
declined to drink except at a few and rather limited intellectual 


| fountains. He was a hearty friend and a just man, once only 
betrayed by his dislike to his friend's, Mr. Blanco White’s 
rationalizing views, and the fear of being publicly identified 


| was very 


| actually rained tears on the young man’s head. 


et us now | 


kings, | 


with them, into an act of injustice to Mr. White’s memory and 
his biographer. He was one of the most disinterested of ecclesi- 
astical rulers—and that not for want of personal motive to befriend 
his own acquaintances, for though his manner was rough his heart 
tender—those, for instance, who saw him at the ordina- 
tion of the son of one of his oldest friends reporting how his eyes 
In a word, Dr. 
Whately was a good man of very strong intellect, who combined 
much of the eighteenth century's theology and philosophy with a 
warm heart and an acute eye,—not an ideal archbishop, but a 
shrewd and learned lay-teacher on the Bench,—which is a species 
of archbishop very superior to the ordinary sacerdotal breed, 
though, no doubt, inferior to the very highest. 





LORD NEAVES ON LAUGHTER. 
I ORD NEAVES, at the Saturday séunce of the 
4 Association, stated a popular theory in a very agreeable 


He tried to make the love of amusement a philosophical necessity, 


Social Scienc 


way. 


|—wanted to encourage laughter as a high civilizing influence. 


Real laughter, hearty side-shaking mirth, such as the actor Hen- 
uce in Mrs. Siddons by his readings of John 
for producing social 


‘orators, preachers, and 


derson used to prod 
Gilpin, was, he thought, ‘‘a powerful en 


and kindly feeling.” He would have 
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divines,” even if they thought it beneath them to cause laughter, 
still endeavour “ to procure it forthe poor, the wearied, and even 


the erring.” A “good laugh, periodically administered, would 
save a very large quantity of alcohol,” and it ought, he evidently 


thought, to be cultivated as the cheapest and most innocent form 
of stimulant, and one, too, not punished by headache on the fol- 
lowing morning. ‘The proposal will, we doubt not, be applauded, 
for it chimes in with a very current idea,—a notion that men have 
to day rather too little amusement, that civilization makes mankind 
sal, and that a little more of the ancient thoughtlessness and 
The 


‘¢ evangelical movement” has run its course, and, as it connected 


absence of pre-occupation would be exceedingly beneficial. 


itself with asceticism,—with which it had nothing to do, neither 
St. Paul nor Calvin having been ascetics,—there is a reaction 
towards more “ genial” views of life not unlikely to end, as most 
reactions do, in very general licence. Everybody has been preaching 
up amusement for some time past; it is years since Dickens 
began to expound his regenerating evangel of “good feeling,” 
punch and pudding ; and Lord Neaves, in making laughter a sort 
of moral force, only gives to an existing public belief its most 
extreme expression. 

We are quit 
at anything whatever. 
able tenets, as to Christ being the highest as well as the only true 


e unable to conceive Christ roaring with laughter 
We are, therefore,—holding unfashion- 


exemplar,—doubtful ab initio whether laughter can be one of th 
highest descriptions of moral force. Still it may be one of the 
lower but not less genuine kinds, and public opinion running so 
strongly in its favour, and all manner of new devices being excused 
or commended because they amuse mankind, it is worth while to 
examine how far Is it really 
a product of the higher instincts of man’s nature, or a mere grati- 


laughter is in se a good thing. 
fication of the lower, or an outburst of semi-physical emotion 
valuable or injurious only in its relation to its cause ? The instinct 
of mankind has, undoubtedly, decided in favour of the first theory. 
Men in all climates and under all varieties of culture do instinc- 
tively trust and like those who laugh, as they do not trust or like 
the habitually grave. This confidence does not arise from the sym- 
pathy whicl evil have with those 


hi who are evil after their kind, 
or the good with the good after their kind; for it is felt by the 


i the 


much more than by those who are easily moved to mirth. 
omy man, not the joyous, who really appreciates 


the English lower middle-class householder—whom we 


grave 
It is the gl 
Rabelais ; 
take to be 
relishes P? 


the most anzious being now alive—who most heartily 


It is an instinct, as true in China, where every man 


cultivates the grotesque and shakes with inward laughter at roots 


which seem to represent comic figures, as in India, where the 
laughing jovial Englishman is, next to the aristocratic Englishman, 
the best trusted and obeyed; or in England, where Lord Palmerston 
reigns by grace of a truly national sense of humour. It arises, 
we conceive, partly from a theory utterly false, but current in 
most men’s minds, that men who laugh are not designing, and 
partly from the popular dislike of reserve in manner, which always 
suggests to the uneducated a sense of humiliation. ‘ He don't 
never laugh,” says the Essex boor, ‘‘ he look down on we.” But 
the popularity of laughter does not prove that it is good in itself ; 
Calvinists would say that it proved it to be bad, and men who reject 
logic may admit that it only proves laughter to be 
That was admitted from the first, and the 


their horrible 
exceedingly pleasant. 
popularity of laughter, like the popularity of vengeance, only 
proves that it has its root in some universal, therefore, 
natural impulse of mankind. The point to be decided is W heth: 1 
that impulse is in all cases, or the majority of cases, good. We 


and, 


1s 
question it very strongly. That there exists a kind of laughter 
which is the product of inward content, and, therefore, of a clear 
conscience as well as a sound digestion, and which is exceedingly 
beautiful, no who knows mankind will bold 
to deny. It is found, perhaps, in its perfection only among 
old ladies, women one sometimes sees 
with a which of earth, and beautiful with 
a beauty which is not one of form, who, knowing all things, 
are still their saintliness innocent as Happy 
the few who can laugh so. That there is another form, the 
laughter of the absence of suffering, that glorious ring of 
children’s enjoyment which suggests to strong men something 
happier than themselves, may also be conceded, even though we 
cannot conceal from ourselves that there is in that laugh vacuity as 
well as innocence. 
with his father comes deliciously to that father’s ear; but there is 
in it, nevertheless, as much of hysteric excitement as of genuine 
happiness. 


one be enough 


those who are wise 


wisdom is not 


children. 


in 


The ripple of a child’s laughter as he plays 


There is a third laugh also, the laughter of mere 
anima! spirits, the movement of the diaphragm created by certain 


physical conditions which, though so meaningless that under the 


name of * giggling” 


it is the only form of distrusted laught r, 18 
probably healthy, and certainly open to no form of animadversion. 


1 


Boys have it in fine weather, girls when their vanity is gratified, and 


men when their digestions are in the highest order, and it r pre- 


sents, no doubt, a very pleasurable condition of body, which 
also, no doubt, is just as much God's handiwork as the in- 
tellect or the soul. But the major portion of laughter among 


us all has, nevertheless, in it something of evil, something very 


closely connected with the cruelty which is at least as instinctive 


as laughter in the nature of man. Men untrained by circum- 
stances laugh most readily at the misfortunes or suffering of oth 
men. Wingrove Cooke it is, we think, who tells so well a story of 


his experience before Canton. The English officers had organized 
her 
It 


portant to discover how they would behave under fire, and their 


1 band of Chinese coolies to carry, among ot things, shot and 


shell to the batteries employed in the siege. was 1 


officers watched them, as the great game began, with a secret 
belief that they would all run like hares. As it chanced, the first 


} } 1) 


walls took off a coolie’s head; the rest all ] 


30 grave in 


round from the mut down 


their loads, turned gravely round—there 





creation as a Chinaman except an owl—stared gravely at thei 
comrade, and burst into one universal roar of “* He! he! he!’ What 
could be more comic than a brother with only shoulders ? 

Those and Englishmen are very 


Chinamen were simply natural, 
little better disposed. ‘They do not like blood, for they are Northerns 
but they to see a 
body hurt, to see an old lady trip up, or a young man knocked 


do dearly lik 


with notions about the soul ; ny- 
down, or any human being in any position exquisitely painful, 
not likely to fall. They would 


not laugh, we confess, at an operation for the stone ; 


yet into which the spectators are 
but they 
would most unequivocally at the fall of a cab, which smashed the 
We have seen 
them do it, and the whole jest of an ordinary pantomime consists 
in an appeal to that innate sense of he cruel 
and « Cultivated Englishmen cease, it is true, to feel pleasure 
in the physical pain of others, though even that remark admits of 
but they feel more keenly than ever the enjoy- 
The repartees, / h 


hich are in reality, if not 


passenger, ruined the driver, and killed the horse. 


association between t 


omic. 


large exceptions ; 
ment of mental suffering. n mots, and jests whic 
excite the keenest laughter, are those w 
in seeming, mental cuts with a whip. There are, perhaps, none 
better in the language than Douglas Jerrold's, but the laughter 
they excite is the laughter of exultation at seeing an enemy wounded 
unto the death. We admit the 
who ought to hav wounded, 


sacred crave for punishment on the pretentious ; 


enemy was, with him, usually 


one been one who had roused the 
but that does not 
alter the character of the emotion. Men smile at his wisest jest— 
* Dogmatism is puppyism full grown,” but laugh when he asks the 
man who craved to “lie on the grass and look up in the face of a 
whether he looked * with a filial smile?” Nine-teaths of 
French far know it, all Oriental 


Lord Neaves says there are Oriental nations who do not 


cow,” 


wit is cruel, and, as as we 
wit. 
laugh; but it is not true. 

mental thong draws blood. 
French and Oriental wit, even when no 


of superiority to the imbecility satirized. 


They do laugh, but only when the 

The source of enjoyment in both 
ne is struck, is the sense 
When M. Jourdain pro- 
nounces the most humorous of Moliére’s sentences, “ I have been 
talking prose all my life without knowing it,” the satisfaction of 
the reader arises consciously or unconsciously from his contempt for 
a mind so supremely ridiculous. In the best joke of the thousands 
current among the natives of India, ‘*‘ Monson fled so fast that the 
howdah was put on the horse and the saddle on the elephant,” the 
enjoyment comes from the national spite gratified by that inimitable 
suggestion of disarray. ‘There is a laughter, too, which is exceed- 
ingly hearty, and which is brutal beyond expression, the laughter 
which must have rung above the arena when the retiarius flung his 
deadly instrument—the whole notion of that combat was the 
exquisite combination of the comic and the cruel—and which still 
rings, say on Newington Causeway, when the ruffians just now 
keeping Pandemonium there make some girl fly terror-stricken 
from outrageous insult. You may hear such a laugh go round in 
the bagne when some convict catches the bdéton, or in a school 
Even laughter 
The 
quickest road to laughter among all men of the Southern races, and 
most men of the Northern, is in that coupling of the comic and the 

Will Lord Neaves 
We are not purists 


when a tired urchin is suddenly waked by a weal. 
which has no cruelty, has in it often as much of evil as good. 


animal which is best described as ‘* broad.” 
declare that laughter a civilizing influence? 

in the matter, not in the least disposed to make a broad jest matter 
of grave reprehension, or to strike all the relations of sex out of the 
true comedian’s range; but he, who knows Scotland, can tell us 
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what style of jest most readily excites real laughter, true side-shaking 
Take up any Joe Miller, 


mirthful abandon, in a Lowland bothie. 
and how many of the jests really tell, which are not either coarse, or 
incisive, or suggestive to the reader of his own superiority to the 
foliy therein depicted? ‘There is not much harm in any of them, 
for even “dirty” jokes rarely awake any sensual feeling ; but to 
talk of the laughter they cause as being a moral force is a perversion 
of terms. What Lord Neaves really desires, and we also, is not 
laughter, but the condition of mind in which laughter is easy and 
innocent, the bodily and mental content which makes the whole 
nature bubble out in a sort of visible froth of delight. Give the 

poor their fair wages, and good dwellings, and a decent portion | 
of leisure, gentle words, clear instruction, and the share of God's 
blessings which it is our luck that they do not take, and laughter 
without the “amusement” 
Lord Neaves, the 


cause of laughter, but its most insufficient substitute. 


gh 


or, 


would be forthcoming soon enou 
which, though good as relaxation, is not, p :ce 


S.—FEUDAL 
in 


PERIOD. 


command,—is 


THE CLIN 

LWAYS frout 

Pa tence which best 
Clinton. ‘They have al 


TON 
but 


describes th , 


the 
he House of 

d Admirals, 
have 


in never sen- 
fortunes of t 
n important, 
ls, and p Ministers 
lutely to the top, 
would but for their pedigree 

English nobles. Even their pedigre 

} 


escaped the popul 





ways b have furnis! 


bl without 
and at 
scarcely stand in t 


has 


an! Genera end, yet 


though 
front 


never risen al this moment, 
Dukes, 


rank of 


n 


w notoriety which attaches, say, 
adel outside the Peerag: 
that his Grace of Newcastle is th 


single Duke out of the Royal Family whose house was certainly en- 





falbots, and one-] 





when 


surprise 
l 


nobled by the early Plantagenets, or who can prove his male line to 





have been great before the Crusades. There is not a clearer pedi- 
gree in Europe, or one about which there has been more determined 


] ; ; ) r , a) y 
and scientific lying. Peerage-make 


carry the Clintons up to who 











knows what Scandinavian hero, trusting to English reverence for 
Dukes and English ignorance of ancient English history. All 
the while their rise is fixed within a few years by the precis 
and exp! testimony of a trustworthy and contemporary | 
historian—Ordericus V.talis, who thus describes their position 
when their founder first em 1 into sunshine:— * Henry 
I. reduced all his enemies to subjecti either by policy o1 
force, aud rew d those who served him with riches and 
honours. Many » were of high condition wh ed 
from the summit of power for their presumption, 
to the perpetual forfeiture of their patrimonial estates 

hers of low oriyin (de ignobili 





's he raised to the rank of nobles, li 
surrounding them with wealth, 


3S, Jitng 


them, so to speak, from us 

and exalt ng them bove uls and distinguished lords o 
castles. Such men as Grorrrey pe Ciinron (Goisfredus de 
Clintona), Ralph Basset, Hugh de Bochéland, Guillegrip, and 
Raimer de Bath (2cda), William Troissebot, Haimon de Falaise 
Guigan Algazo, Robert de Bostare, and many others, are examples 
of what I have stated, who acquired wealth and built themselves 
mansions far beyond anything that l. These 


their fathers possess 
it would be tedious to 
vention individually, were ennobled by the King, his royal authority 


and many others of humble birth, whom it 
n 
raising them from a: low estate to the summit of power, so that 
they became formidable even to the greatest nobles.” Ordericu 
Vitalis, one perceives, did not foresee that to be mentioned by him 
at all would one day be a certificate of pedigree of which kings 
This from the 
whose original name is hopelessly lost, is supposed by Dugd: 
to have taken his name from Clinton, a village in Oxfordshire, 
now called Glympton; but that is avowedly only a clever 
It at all events, certain that 
berlain and Treasurer to the King, and possibly Justice of Eng- | 
Jand, and that he received immense grants from Henry, who, 
wearied to death with the conquerors,—who had a perverse notion 
that they had conquered England f 
Bastard—tried successfully to elevate new men as a counterpoise 


} 


might be proud. novus homo—man gutter— 


1 
ile 


is, he rose to be Cham- | 


cuess. 


wr others besides the sons of the 


to their power—a policy which ceased only with the death of 
William III. Geoffrey de Clinton had grants in Warwick 
shire, Oxford, Nottingham, Buckingham, and, probably, in other | 
counties ; and, the largest being in Warwickshire the family for- 
tunes clustered around that centre, Kenilworth being chosen as 
his seat from his delight in its woods, and the large pleasant lake 
nestling among them. It is also probable that he thought his 
career would not bear the scrutiny of Heaven, for he founded | 
near Kenilworth a monastery for Black Canons. This was the 
priory, afterwards abbey, of Kenilworth, and the date of its! 


| right of pasturage, viz., that wheresoever his own cattle 


of a full tenth of whatsoever should be brought to his cast] 


| be 


| Clinton (by tenure), was one of the 


| Mazera, heiress of James de Bisege, of Badsley in the 


charter, 
the re- 
of 
his own wife and 


foundation is about the year 1122. 
Geoffrey de Clinton gives to the Black Canons, 
of his sins, as also for the “1 estate 
Henry, whose conse 


demption g King 


nt he had thereto, and of 


children and all his relatives and friends, all the lands and woods of 


Kenilworth (excepting what he had reserved for the making of his 
castle and park), and several manors and churches in the counties we 


have referred to and in Staffordshire, granting further unto them 
and hogs 
should be, whether within his park or without, there also might 
theirs have liberty to feed, and their tenants’ hogs to have the 
same freedom in all other except his enclosed woods and park as 
his own tenants had. By another charter he makes them a grant 

i >, Viz 
either to his cellar, kitchen, larder, granary, or * hallgarth ;” as 


well as of all bought or given, either in hay, corn, hogs, muttons, 


al 


1 


bacon, venison, cheese, fish, wine, honey, wax, tallow, pepper, and 
of 
througho ut 


as of 


before, as his 


cumin, though they had been tithed elsewh 


own proper revenue, together with all his lambkins 


all his manors, as well those as should be killed to eat 





others that might die casually. He also gay » the said canons 
liberty to fish with boats and nets, one day in every week, namely, 
Thursday, in his pool in Kenilworth. His son and grandson 
Geoffrey and Henry de Clinton) and his daughter Leoseelina, were 
ulso donors and benefactors (including the part of Lea- 
mington and the mill of Guy’s Cliff) to this n [llustrious 
Hindoos do the same thing now. Whenever a: h. or zemindar 
or other large proprictor feels that his chance of hell is a distinctly 
ppreciable quantity, he builds a temple and grants part of his 
estate for ever to maintain Brahmi for tl of his soul 
und the glory of his memory. Geoffrey de Clinton continued high 
in favour with Henry I. till 1150, so high that his hew, Roger 
was able to buy the Bisl of Coventry 3.000 marks, and 
was ordained priest and consecrated Bishop at Canterbury on 
two successive days, 21st and 22nd December, 1129; but in t 
year he fell under a cloud. What he did no man will probably 
ever know, but Ordericus Vitalis says he was arraigned for treason 
and the fact is confirmed, though the date is altered by a few 
months, by Roger de Hoveden. ‘The latter says disgraced 
but the eclipse was probably only temporary, for never affected 
the territorial position of the House, the eldest son of the founder— 
also a Geoffrey—being Chamberlain to Henry II. in 1165. With 


the grandson of this second Geoffi howev: ler brancl 
| came to an end, the stock ending in 1232 in h s 


wh rim, 
sides Roger, the simoniacal Bishop of 
. nephew named Osbert, said to have 


at very ] rompt 


Another branch of the s 
attained baronial rank. I 
Coventry, the founder ha 
nan eller brother of t 

] 


i 
> neal 


] 
l 
h This person 


wc g verning tl 





is 





stor of the gentleman who is n 
Sy and he r ceived from his cousin G 


ip of Coleshill in 





offrey a grant of the 


Warwickshire, and was, therefore, s 





‘oleshill” in the Rolls of Henry II., just seven hundred and 
two years new baron enriched hims still farther 





et, the di of William de 
marriage portion the manor of 
ton, in Warwickshire. Their Osbert de Clinton, Lord of 
Colchill and Amington, was a keen supporter of the Bi 

tore Magna Charta from John Lackland, had his est 





ul 





Aming- 


her 


who brought 





as 
Sou, 
Barons who 
ites seized by 
the King, and remained in overt rebellion until that 
death, when he made his peace with Henry ITI. and had his lands 
restored to him. He died in 1222, and his son yas, third Baron 
Justices of 


monarch’s 


Assize for the 
r of Henry III. 
He married 





county of Warwick,* and in the thirty-eighth y 
had a charter of free warren in the lordship of Coleshill. 
same county. 
This manor was left by Thomas de Clinton to his fifth son, James, 
on payment of one penny annually to his father’s heirs, and from 
him it passed eventually through an heiress into other families. 
Besides this James, Thomas de Clinton's other sons were Thomas, 
his heir, who succeeded him at Amington; Sir John (whose male 
line expired in 1353), succeeded him at Coleshill, and was one of 
the barons who fought with Simon de Montfort against the Crown, 
but was afterwards restored to power; Osbert, lord of the manor 
of Austrey, in Warwickshire (who, dying without issue, the lord- 
ship went to his eldest brother, Thomas); and William, rector of 
the church of Austrey. 
Thomas de Clinton (fourth 


3aron Clinton by tenure) married a 





f the power of “ high and 
2 Fiance to 1600,and in 
t f life and death 
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Bracebridge of Kingsbury, and was succeeded by his son by her, 
John de Clinton, fifth Baron Clinton by tenure. 
Amingt 
and attendant of King Edward I. in his wars, particularly in Scot- 
land. On February 6, 1299, he 


as Baron Cl 


m, as his father had done. He was a distinguished soldier 
was first summoned to Parliament 
linton of Maxstoke, he having married Ida, eldest of 
the nd ( yheirs of Sir William de Odangs« ] 3. Lord of 
Maxstoke Castle John de 
Clinton was high in power with King Edward, who called him, 
as a special honour, “his beloved Esquire,” and by his letters 
patent at April 2, to 
Scotland of the value of 40/. per annum, part of the possessions 


sisters 


and other possessions in Warwickshire, 


Glasgow, 1301, granted him lands in 
of Malcolm Drummond (ancestor of the Perth family), then in arms 
against Edward. Edward II. continued his favour to Clinton, for 
in 1308 he had the custody of the castle and honour of Walling- 
ford. 
sons, minors, of whom the younger, William de Clinton, rose to high 
distinction. In the third year of Edward LILI. William made a great 
match, marrying Julian, the heiress of Sir Thomas de Leybourne, 
and widow of John, Lord Hastings, of 


This, says Sir William Dugdale, was a great step in 


He died in or before the sixth year of this reign, leaving two 


a great Kentish heiress, 
Bergavenny. 
his advancement. He appears, however, to have risen to a con- 
siderable position, at least as regards wealth, previously, since after 
his accession Edward III., in a deed, recites that the said William 
de Clinton had performed great services to him and his mother, 
Queen Isabel, when beyond the seas, for which they had promised 
him lands of the value of 200/. per annum, in confidence of which 
he had enlarged his family et se posnit ad Vexillum. 
grants to the said William the castle and hundred of 
Halerton, in the counties of Chester and Lancaster. He accom- 
panied the King the same year in an expedition to Scotland, and 


in the fourth year of the reign—the year after his Kentish marriage 


So he now 


, manor, 


—he was constituted Governor of Dover Castle and Warden of the | 
In 1333 he was appointed Admiral of the Seas. and | 


Cinque Ports. 
attending the King again into Scotland fought in the 
Halidon. 
March 16, 1537, he was created by a royal charter Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon. Among other martial exploits the Earl was at the sea 
battle with the Spaniards off Winchelsea, but he died August 25, 
1324, without issue, and upon an inquisition his nephew, Sir John 


battle of 
He still continued to rise in the King’s favour, and on 


de Clinton, Knight, was found to be his heir, and to be then of the | 


age of twenty-eight years. 

The younger brother thus enriched his brother's son 
had far outstripped in his fortunes that brother Sir John de 
Clinton, second Lord Clinton (by writ), who, 
summoned to Parliament as a Peer, served creditably in Guienne, 


who 


however, was 
spent funds of his own on his King’s service, married the daughter 
of Sir W. Corbett, of Chadsley-Corbett in Worcestershire, and 
left by her the lad Sir John de Clinton (third Lord Clinton) who 
inherited the uncle's possessions in addition to his own. He was 
asoldier of mark, fought at Poictiers with the Black Prince, went 
to France in the great expedition organized by Edward ILL, in the 


thirty-third year of his reign—an expedition which killed off nobles | 


like privates—and ten years afterwards, the French King breaking the 
treaty, he and Thomas Beauchamp Ear] of Warwick earned the price- 


less honour of mention by Froissart, who says, ‘‘ they took many | 


strong towns and gained great honour by their conduct and valour.” 
On 30th May, 1571, he was directed by the King to repair to his 
manor of Folkestone, in Kent—a place not yet forgotten by tourists 
—to repel an expected invasion of the French. ‘The same order 
was repeated six years afterwards; and in 1380 England, tired 
of expecting invasions, began one. Landing in France with 
Thomas of Woodstock, the King’s uncle, Lord Clinton devastated 
the 
Lord Clinton rode with his banner displayed, and performed 
certain feats of arms at Nantes with Sir Galoys Daunoy.” In the 
sixth year of Richard II. he was again campaigning in France and 
the Low Countries, and was at the taking of Gravelines, Bruges, 
Nieuport, and Dunkirk. Two years afterwards he was at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, on his raid against the Scots, who had taken 
Berwick, but abandoned it on the approach of the English troops. 
The man altogether was one of the efficient sort whom able kings 
love, never quite at the top, but always ready for severe work, and 
unapt to make blunders. He fought for England well, and pros- 
pered accordingly. He married, first, Idonea, eldest daughter 
of Geoffrey, Lord Saye (by the daughter of Guy Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick), co-heir to her brother William, Lord Saye, 
and cousin and heir of William de Saye, Baron of Sele, and on the 
death of her brother and his children without issue, Idonea, Lady 
Clinton, became eventually the eldest co-heir of the noble family of 
Saye. On the death of this first wife, Lord Clinton made a match 


the country from Calais to Brittany, and, says Froissart, “ 


He resided at | 


without the consent of the King with another heiress, Elizabeth, 
daughter and at length heir of William de la Plaunch. of Havers 
ham, Bucks; w of Richard II ut- 
| tainder and banishment of 'Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
Lord Clinton had the castle of Warwick with all the mannors ; 
He died 


and in the twentieth y: , on the 


lands belonging thereto committed to his custody. 


the 8th of September, 1399, during the session of the celebrated 
Parliament which dethroned Richard and raised Henry Bol 

broke to the throne, leaving by his first wife three sons, and a 
daughter married to Lord Berkeley. His second son was Sir Thoma 
de Clinton, whose seat was at Amington. Ile served in the 
Spanish and Portuguese wars with John of Gaunt; but the dat 
of his death is uncertain. He left only a daughter, from whom ai 
descended the Burdetts of modern political notoriety. The elder 


son, Sir William de Clinton, also died in his father’s life-time. but 
not till he had married a sister of Ralph Neville, first Earl of West- 
moreland, and begotten a son, William, who succeeded his grand- 
father as fourth Lord Clinton. This Baron was a soldier, and was en 
gaged with credit in all the expeditions of Henry IV., Henry V., and 
the early years of Henry VI. In the fifth year of the last-named 
King, he was called on to provide 25 men-at-arms and 78 arch 

und four years afterwards to provide one knight, 38 men-at-arms, 
and In the sixth year of Henry 
IV., 1404, he did homage for and had livery of his proportion 
of the inheritance of his grandmother Idonea, as heir to William 
de Saye, and in the third of Henry V. he bore the title of Lord 


00 archers for the French wars. 


Saye; but he seems to have had no legal right to it, wa 

in abeyance between himself and the other co-heirs of Geoffrey 
de Saye, his great-grandfather. In November, 1448, Lord Clinton's 
| son and successor executed a curious deed, by which he assigned all 
| his right to the title of Saye to his cousin, James Fienes, or Fynes 
| (second son of Sir William Fienes, the son of a younger sister of 


Idonea de Clinton), who had been summoned to Parliament in 1447 
as Lord Saye and Sele; Lord James in return releasing to Lord 
’ fees, 
the 
transaction is a very 
log 
sadly. This James Fienes is Shakespeare’s Lord Saye, executed by 
Jack Cade’s mob in 1450. 

William, fourth Lord Clinton, died July 30th, 1432, 
married a widow, Lady Fitzwavyn, and left by her, 
John, fifth Lord Clinton, then twenty-two years of age. 


Clinton by another deed all right to all advowsons, knight 
wardships, rents, &c., incident to the barony of Saye before 


The whole 


anomalous one, and seems to provoke the heralds and genea 


execution of the preceding deed. 


ists 


having 
as his h ir, 


He 


was also a soldier in the French wars, particularly under Richard, 
Duke of York, Regent in that country. Less lucky than his 
| anc stors, however, he was taken prisoner in the nineteenth year 


of Henry VL, and continued in durance for more than six years, 
The 
fine might have injured his fortunes, but he was a man with courage 
for other things than battle. < to the 
| occupation of a merchant, obtaining in the twenty-sixth year of 
| Henry VI. special licence to employ his agents for the b of 
600 sacks of wool in England, and to transport them from London 
or Southampton into Lombardy, as also six hundred woollen cloths, 
and to transport them to any foreign country, ‘ paying for every 
sack and cloth to the King as any other denizen used to do.” er- 
| haps his distressed circumstances urged him to give up his supposed 
right to the title of Saye, which he did on his return to England 
In the sixteenth year of this reign he had 


and was then obliged to give 6,000 marks for his ransom. 
To raise the money he to 


lying 


in the following year. 
| exchanged his castle and manor of Maxstoke with Humphrey, Earl 


of Stafford, for the manors of Whiston and Woodford, in 
Northamptonshire. In 1459, Lord Clinton, induced probably by 


1 
unst the 


his old connection with Richard of York, took up arms ag 


Ilouse of Lancaster, and was attainted in the Parliament held at 
Coventry in that year, but in 1461, on the triumph of York, he was 


restored to his lands and honours, and was joined with the Ear! of 
Kent, Lord Faulconbridge, and Sir Jolin Howard, in a commi 
for the safe keeping of the seas; and the four knights, landing in 
Brittany with 10,000 men, won the town of Conquet and the Isle 
of Rhée. He died on September 24, 1464, leaving an only son by 
a daughter of Richard Fynes, Lord Dacre of Hurstmonc: Lhis 
son, John, sixth Lord Clinton, has no history, and, to be brief, the 
em 


LUX. 


same may be said of the seventh and eighth lords, though they 
all to have been men of some mark, to have married well, and to have 
steadily added to the family property. Generations of brave and 
skilful soldiership had brought them lands, and that credit in th 
eyes of heiresses which in those days was as valuable as royal 
favour, and the ninth lord, Edward, was possessed while still in his 
cradle of possessions which rivalled those of the greater barons. 
He succeeded to the manors of Bole Hall, Shustoke, Pakington, 
Amington Parva and Magna, Pericroft and Austre in Warwick- 
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manors of Folkestone- 


ze 
aiias 





shire, and, in the county of Kent, to the 
Clinton, Huntyngton, alias Hunton, Bermsted, Golstane, 
Goddestanton, Lees, alias Elmes, alias Selmes, Polre, alias Pol- 
drex, and lands in Poldrex called FEastdown and Rushin Marsh, 
also lands in Wingham and Woodenesburgh, Ashe-juxta-Sand 
wich, and lands in the parish of St. Clements, Sandwich. ‘Th 


family had battled their way slowly though surely up, and 
though they had never commanded in battle or become 
King’s favourites, the “good service” of four hundred years 
had borne them at last into the position which was imme- 
diately to be recogniz | by the Crown. The baby heir of the 


favourite whose birth Ordericus Vitalis had stigmatized was the 
recognized equal in rank and possessions of the few nobles who 
had survived the great feudal strife, the Wars of the Roses, in 
which the Barons, having failed after magnificent efforts to root 
themselves as Continental magnates, made amends to themselves 
and England by thinning the Order out. 


THE SITUATION OF THE NORTH 
[From our SpecraL CORRESPONDENT. |] 
New York, Octobe 
Two weeks have passed since the battle of the Chickamauga, and 
tosecranz still holds Chattanooga, and Burnside Knoxville. The 
encounter seems to have been like that of two railway trains, in 
which one receives somewhat more damage than the other, but 
both are effectually crippled. ‘The Southern newspapers are filled 
with exultations over a great victory; but are also filled with 
wailings over Bragg’s failure, with all his preparation and his 
reinforcement, to accomplish the great essential purpose of his 
campaign—the rout of Rosecranz’s army and the cutting his line 
of communications, so that he must either lay down his arms, or 
retreat into Kentucky as Lee did into Virginia after the battle of 
Gettysburg. The Richmond Whig, of September 23, three days after | 
the fight, well says, ‘‘ Rosecranz must not only be beaten in battle 
but he must be destroyed or driven from East ‘Tennessee, otherwis 
the battle might as well not have been fought. If thisstronghold is 
not wrenched from him now it will hardly be hereafter.” In spite 
of his undisturbed possession hitherto, we all think that it is much | 
too soon to speak with confidence even of the probability of his 
holding his position permanently ; but we know well that to dis- | 
lodge him now would be a far more difficult task than it would 
have been ten days ago, and that every day makes it harder. After 
reading carefully nearly every detailed description of the battle, 
published on either side and in any part of the country, I find 
that the account given of it in my last letter was substantially | 
correct. The number of guns captured has diminished from fifty 
to thirty-six ; the prisoners are reckoned at 7,000, 2,000 of whom | 
are wounded. ‘To set off against these we have only nine or ten 
guns, and hardly 1,000 prisoners—taken chiefly by General ‘Thomas | 
—leaving a heavy balance against us. But in the loss of officers and | 
men the preponderance is on the other side. And this happened, | 
although we lost the day and so many guns, because our right and | 
centre were broken, after it was found that the left was immoveable, | 
by repeated dashes of great masses of men in overwhelming numbers, | 
columns broken by our fire being continually replaced by fresh 
men. This is apparent enough in the ‘* Confederate ” accounts of 
the fight. In that published in the Richmond Dispatch, the 
writer, speaking of this attack on the second day on the right and 
centre, says: ‘* The enemy had massed a heavy force on this 
part of the field [not true, or but partially so], and maintained his | 
position with so much stubbornness that Walker was ordered up | 
with his reserves to the support of Hill and Polk. He moved for- 
ward in superb style, and fell upon the enemy like a thunderbolt ; | 
but the Federal columns [lines] still stood their ground, and | 
fought with desperate gallantry.” Again, speaking of an attack 
upon another part of the field, he says, ‘‘ Here a desperate 
struggle ensued. Kershaw carried the position again and again, | 
and lost it as often.” ‘The assault was finally successful, however, 
when “ Gracie’s, Kelley's, and Trigg’s brigades ” had been added 
to the attacking force. The enemy could afford to be thus lavish 
of his men on this occasion, important as it was, owing to 
his large preponderance of numbers—his reinforcements, too, 
having been mostly picked men from General Lee's army. We 
know by the rebel accounts that of Longstreet’s corps alone, be- 
sides Hill's, six brigades were actually in the fight, and more were 
marching up as reserves. But the battle of the Chickamauga is 
now of the past for us as well as for you; and I should not have | 
directed your attention to these rebel accounts of it, were it not | 
that they, no less than the facts they chronicle, séem to me some- 
what inconsistent with that feeling of ‘ contempt” which a 
British officer alleges in the last Blackwood to be universally felt 
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for Men who fight ** with 


against even the thunderbolt reserves sent to 


armies their opponents. 


punish their former ‘stubbornness’ in maintaining a position, 
and who take again and again another position, from “the 
veteran Kershaw,” at the head of the chivalry, and who are 
not finally driven off until three more 


may be very contemptible sort of folk, but I cannot exactly s 


brigades are brought up, 
it 

But seriously, do you not begin to see that this contempt, the re- 
ports of which, alas! are so freely written by British pens, and so 
eagerly read and willingly believed (pardon me—if I am wrong), by 
the majority of British readers, is artificial—a mere fashion, an 
affectation, encouraged by a comparatively few leaders who set th 

fashion for their own advantage? If you do not see this now, | 
trust the time is coming when you will see it, or if you do not, 
that it will be because even the expression of c 
away. After which specimen of Yankee vapouring I drop the batth 
of the Chickamauga, where, doubtless, we had a hard knock, and 


mtempt has passed 


| pass to other subjects more pleasant to men of my inclining. 


five Russiafi men-of- 
No 


has ever before been 


We have had for ten days past a fleet of 
war in our harbour, commanded by Rear-Admiral Lisovsky. 
such representation of th great autocracy 


seen in this country ; and we have just given the Admiral and his 


| officers a civil and military weleome—an ovation, as that nondes- 


cript the newspaper reporter calls it. I ought to speak of his 
phraseology with more for, to Euro} 
authority, he it is, and not Irving, Prescott, Chalmers, Emerson, 
Longfellow, and our other recognized authors of like and less 


mu ording an 


respect, 


~epute, who makes what is queerly called “ American” literatur 
You will find this position taken in the very Spectator itself, in 
unequivocal terms, if you look back a few numbers. ‘The gentle- 
man is availing himself of his authoritative position to enrich the 
literature must 


American language (for, of course, ‘* American” 


be written in the American language), with words which, lik« 
| himself, are fearfully and wonderfully made. In the way of 
ovation he has got on as far as ovativonary. I saw it myself; 
actually, ‘* ovationary cheers,” in one of our best newspapers. He, 


| doubtless, thought that he had done something very fine ; but if he 


could have seen how certain multitudes here who do not exactly 
recognize the imperial position to which he has been assigned by 
European power, and who, in fact, have the audacity to assert the 
Monroe doctrine, in that respect at least, regarded his rubbish, 
he would not have taken much comfort from this new creation. 
But, begging pardon for such a digression, I return to our Russians. 
They had what must haveseemed to them, and what in fact was, a very 
hearty welcome ; and from this, doubtless, political deductions will be 
drawn by our foreign friends, who are watching us and our affairs. 
But we have learned better than to suppose that any demonstration 


| of kindness and good-will, to say nothing of near and natural ties, 


will have a feather’s weight with the Government and the govern- 
ing classes of any European nation. Indeed, we are not at all pre- 
pared to assert that they should have even the feather’s weight, and 
hereafter, as heretofore, when we think it proper to dova man or a 
nation honour, we shall do so for our own sakes, and with no 
thought of making a friend. So, rest assured, we have done in this 
ease. We ovationized (1 think that beats our friend the reporter, 
and should entitle me to a place in “ American” literature), 
ovationized the Prince of Wales with all our hearts and with much 


We did the same- 


wi 


elaborateness, all of us in all conditions of life. 


| in as far as he would let us, for Prince Napoleon, though in a much 


more moderate manner, and with less heart and less generality of 
£ } 


demonstration; for we were foolish enough, in the previous 
case, to think that blood was thicker than water. We have 
become wiser since. ‘The welcome in the present case has no 


more political significance than in either of the former. And this, 
too, was a mere impromptu and Common Council affair, proposed 
on one day, prepared the next, and effected the day after. In the 
welcome to the Prince of Wales the whole community joined, the 
representatives of the best of such intellectual and social culture 
as ** America 
long, the expense lavish, and paid almost entirely out of private 


’ can afford taking the lead. ‘The preparations were 


| pockets, not a few, but numberless. City officials were excluded as 


vossible from participation in any but a purely official part 
Poor Lisovsky was left entirely in the 


far as } 
of the demonstration. 


|hands of the Common Council, commonly called * the Common 


Scoundrels,” and the people, at a day’s warning, went out to see 
the show, and to cheer the representatives of one of the few great 


nations by which, except in official language, their ownis treated with 
decent respect, I will not say courtesy, or even consideration ; yet, let 
; me own, and I think that I can afford to own without regret, and, at 
any rate, I do own without regret, that even the consciousness that 


Russia treats us with a kindness and consideration which are refused 
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to us by our own flesh and blood, failed to infuse our welcome wit 


any of that feeling which was diffused throughout the whole com- 


munity during the entire visit of the Prince of Wales, who. | 


although not English, as we are, but German by mother’s as well 
as by father’s side, yet represented to us the mother (or shall I say 
the stepmother ?) country. We do not regret the welcome we 
gave Albert Edward. It was no more than became us; and if any 
cheeks should blush when it is thought of (we do not say ther 
should), they are not ours. Nor, with all the hearty welcome 
which we give the Russians can we fail to feel that they ar 
strange, and foreign, and unkin. And then we fall to wondering, 
and even—I will answer for some of us—to gric ving that self 
respect. must hereafter steel us to civil indifference to those who 
are not strange, or foreign, or unkin 

In the course of the slight ceremonies of this welcome a remark 
was made by one of the Committee of the Common Council 
which former experience teaches me will be seized upon abroad 
and used to eur discredit, although it has excited general surprise and 
disgust fiere. © Admiral Lisovsky apologized on his quarter-deck for 
not having fired a royal salute from the whole fleet, giving as a 
reason the great number of vessels around him, on board of which 
he feared some one might be injured. “Oh,” replied this com- 
mittee-man, “we are used to killing people in this country!’ 
Whereupon inevitably up goes the old cry as to the indifference to 
human life in ** America,” which now, it will be said, is confessed 
by the ‘*‘ Americans” themselves. But oh! good European critics, 
the man that made this speech (which referred to our war) the bad 
taste of which (the speech, not the war) I have heard remarked 
upon by all sorts and conditions of men, even our artizans and 
mechanics, was hot an ‘* American,” or the product of ** American 
institutions.” He was born and bred among you; he was an 
Irishman. The Common Council of New York is chiefly composed 
of Irish emigrants, who came over here from their native bogs not 
only penniless, but utterly ignorant and degraded. You may see this 
by their names—Michael 'Tuorny, Terence Farley, Patrick Cafferty, 
Phelim Toole, &c.; and they have got into their present places 
either by keeping grog-shops, or being superintendents of gangs of 
labourers of their own countrymen. So much for their right to 
represent ‘* Americans.” But as to the indifference to human life 
of which you speak so frequently, and as to which the correspon- 
dent of the London Zimes recently favoured Europe with some 
exclamations, let me assure you that it does not exist, except in the 
most remote parts of the Slave States, and on the far Western 
border, which is to us what Australia is to you. You go to yow 
Australia by water ; we to ours, not so very much nearer, by land. 


Except in those quarters so remote from our civilization, there is no | 


country in the world, as far as I can judge, in which human life is 


so highly regarded—in which the loss of a single human life in any | 
manner makes such a profound impression. Why, murder has almost | 
ceased to be a capital crime, in spite of the horror and the sensation | 


that a murder excites, because it is almost impossible to find a jury 
that will assume the responsibility of deliberately putting a man to 
death. In the State of New York capital punishment is by sta 
tute, to all intents and purposes, abolished, so hedged round is th 
life of an accused person. And through all this bloody war we hav: 
let deserters go unpunished until within the last month or two, 
simply from our horror at the taking of human life. Fighting for 
our country is another matter, think we ‘‘ Englishmen in Shirt- 
sleeves." What think you Englishmen incoats? ‘The progress of 


the war did not steel. our hearts on this subject. Men, men in | 


humble life, who heard that their sons and brothers, private sol- 
diers, had fallen in battle, used to go on to take care of, and often 
bring back, their bodies in such numbers, and for so long a time, 
that the undertaking of this sort of obsequies became a branch of 


business, and finally it produced such confusion and inconvenience | 


that it was put a stop to by the military authorities. You con- 
tinually write about us as if we cared nothing, or very little, when 
we hear that five or ten thousand men have fallen. Would you 
know how we really do feel? Read this burden of the song 
written for the celebration of the last 4th of July in Philadelphia :— 


“Help us, Lord, our only trust ! 
We are helpless, we are dust! 
All our homes are red with blood ; 
Long our grief we have withstood ; 
Every lintel, each door-post, 
Drips, at tidings from the host, 
With the blood of some one lost 
Help us, Lord, our only trust 

We are helpless, we are dust! 





But in spite of this, if it takes the lives of five hundred thousand 


men to save this Republic, they will be given. . 
A YANKEE. 
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PHEATRICAL managers are just about as scrupulous with regard to 
the original intentions of authors as trust f charities generally 


are in carrying out those of testators. Sometimes, indeed, 
the y conhne themselves to distorting characters to suit actors 


| overlaying dramas with tinsel and les under pretext of 


l 


archzological illustration, altering dates by centuries in order to 
owd more historical personages into three acts than could be done 
by adhering to history, or to transferring a scene from one hemi- 
sphere to another for the sake of a more effective « leur local 
But the adaptation to the stage of “ Manfred,” of which Lord 
Byron himself said that he would prefer its being called a “ pan 
tomime” rather than a “ drama,” and which he composed not only 
with a horror of the stage, but with a view to render its represen 
tation impossible, is certainly carrying this disregard to th 
extren On the other hand, thoug 


cally far from being well suited for representation, Byron's 


1 ‘“* Manfred” is intrinsi- 


excessive aversion to the bare idea may have arisen from personal 


and imaginative causes. “Manfred,” after all, is but an exag- 


gerated and distorted embodiment of the wild passions of the poet's 
own heart,—as, more or less, all his heroes are, —and, with that very 
feeling of contempt for, or at least of separation from, mankind 
shadowed forth in all of them, Byron revolted from the idea of 
any actor, however gifted, misrepresenting a character so far 
beyond the grasp of ordinary beings. He did not succeed, howeve!, 
in making “ Manfred” absolutely impossible for representation, 


although, even with the fuller light now thrown on the characte1 
of the poet himself, illustrating tl 


at of the creations of his imagi 


nation, the long 


introspective soliloquies of the hero are 
far from being capable of any really effective stage-acting. In 
these days of sensation-scene contriving, and of stage ghosts, th: 
supernatural accessories of the poem, so far from being an obstack 
to its adaptation, have proved only an additional incitement. Mr. 
Falconer, looking about, doubtless, for a fitting frame whereon to 
hang some gorgeous spectacle, decided upon a revival of ‘* Manfred 





in acting form, which was attempted, without any great success, 


many years ago, at Covent Garden. And in this he has succeeded 
to an extent which quite justifies his undertaking. In the first 
place, in engaging the services of Mr. Phelps as Manfred, he 
secured an actor who unites, to a considerable extent, the two 
necessary qualifications for the part—powers of effective 
elocution, and discretion as to how far the ordinary means of th« 
stage are to be resorted to in so exceptional a performance. M: 
Phelps does the very utmost that can be done, and goes through 
| his arduous task with as much energy and dramatic colouring a 
is possible in declaiming three acts of blank verse which never 
vary their one deep gloomy tone of despair and torment. But the 
| great attraction that has drawn crowds to Drury Lane every night 
during the week has unquestionably been the scenery. ‘The Alpine 
peaks and glaciers, in which the scene is chiefly laid, are painted 
with unexampled effect by Mr. Telbin, and are really magnificent ; 
but the great sensation scene is, of course, that in the second act, 
“the dwelling of Arimanes in the nether world,” the idea being 
taken from Martin's celebrated picture. Arimanes is seated on a 
globe of fire, in the centre of a vast amphitheatre filled with a lurid 
glare, and peopled by thousands of indistinctly seen spirits. ‘The 
effect is decidedly appalling ; but it is difficult to avoid comparison 
between the globe of fire and a monster plum-pudding, and the 
| fiend at the top, with outstretched wings, resembles at first sight 
in no small degree the sprig of holly which usually surmounts th 


Christmas dish. The “ viewless spirits,” of course, give oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of the ghost illusion, which is brought 
| in with especial effect in the last scene, when the phantom of 
Astarte appears in mid-air against the Alpine snows after the de 

struction of the castle. The lyrical songs of the spirits are all ren 

dered by solo singers and a chorus behind the scenes, Sir Henry 
Bishop’s music being retained, but fail in producing any marked 
impression. Miss Nott, in the imprecation, “ When the moon is 
on the wave,” and Miss E. Heywood, in the songs for Ariel, 
gave, perhaps, the greatest effect to their solos, which are certainly 


not amongst Bishop's best efforts. AMATEUR. 


Fast falls the October rain, and dull and leaden 
Stretch the low skies without one line of blue ; 
And up the desolate streets, with sobs that deaden 

Che rolling wheels, the winds come rolling too. 


Faster than rain fall tear-drops—bells are tolling ; 


| 

| 

] 

| 

| THE DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
| The dark sky suits the melancholy heart ; 
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From the church-organs awfully is rolling 
Down the draped fanes the Requiem of Mozart. 


O tears, beyond control of half a nation, 
O powerful music, what have ye to say ? 
Why take men up so deep a lamentation ? 
What prince and great man hath there fall’n to-day ? 


Only an old Archbishop, growing whiter 
Year after year, his stature proud and tall, 

Palsied and bowed as by his heavy mitre ; 
Only an old Archbishop-—that is all! 


Ouly the hands that held with feeble shiver 

‘The marvellous pen—by others outstretch'd o'er 
"} he children’s heads—are folded now for ever 

In an eternal quiet—nothing more! 


No martyr he o’er fire and sword victorious, 
No saint in silent rapture kneeling on ; 
No mighty orator with voice so glorious, 
That thousands sigh when that sweet sound is gone. 


Yet in Heaven's great Cathedral, peradventure, 
There are crowns rich above the rest, with green 
Places of joy peculiar where they enter, 
Whose fires and swords no eye hath ever seen. 


They who have known the truth, the truth have spoken, 
With few to understand and few to praise, 

Casting their bread on waters, half heart-broken, 
For men to find it after many days. 


And better far than eloquence—that golden 
And spangled juggler, dear to thoughtless youth — 
The luminous style through which there is beholden 
The honest beauty of the face of Truth, 


And better than his loftiness of station, 
His power of logic, or his pen of gold, 
The half-unwilling homage of a nation 
Of fierce extremes to one who seem’d so cold. 


The purity by private ends unblotted, 

The love that slowly came with time and tears, 
‘The honourable age, the life unspotted, 

That are not measured merely by their years. 


And better far than flowers that blow and perish 
Some sunny week, the roots deep-laid in mould 

Of quickening thoughts, which long blue summers cherish, 
Long after he who planted them is cold. 


Yea, there be saints, who are not like the painted 
And haloed figures fixed upon the pane, 

Not outwardly and visibly ensainted, 
But hiding deep the light which they contain. 


The rugged gentleness, the wit whose glory 
Flash’d like a sword because its edge was keen, 
The fine antithesis, the flowing story, 
Beneath such things the sainthood is not seen ; 


Till in the hours when the wan hand is lifted 

To take the bread and wine, through all the mist 
Of mortal weariness our eyes are gifted 

To see a quiet radiance caught from Christ ; 


Till from the pillow of the thinker, lying 

In weakness, comes the teaching then best taught, 
That the true crown for any soul in dying 

Is Christ, not genius, and is faith, not thought. 


O wondrous lights of death, the great unveiler, 
Lights that-come out above the shadowy place, 
Just as the night that makes our small world paler, 

Shows us the star-sown amplitudes of space ! 


O strange discovery, land that knows no bounding, 
Isles far off hail’d, bright seas without a breath, 

What time the white sail of the soul is rounding 
The misty cape—the promontory Death! 


Rest then, O martyr, pass‘d through anguish mortal, 
Rest then, O saint, sublimely free from doubt, 
Rest then, O patient thinker, o’er the portal, 
Where there is peace for brave hearts wearied out. 


O long unrecognized, thy love too loving, 
Too wise thy wisdom, and thy truth too free ! 
As on the teachers after truth are moving 
They may look backward with deep thanks to thee. 


What measure shall there be to Ireland’s weeping ? 
What are her best ones to so dear a head, = 
But clouds their faint light after sunset keeping, 
But ivy living when the oak is dead ? 
By his dear Master's holiness made holy, 
_All lights of hope upon that forehead broad, 
Ye mourning thousands quit the minster slowly, 
And leave the great Archbishop with his God. 
W. A. 


BOOKS. 


M. ABOUT’S MADELON.* 
Mapeton is M. About’s most ambitious venture in the field of 
high art, if, indeed, the author would not prefer to consider it 
his only serious effort. Probably, the first thing that will strike 
casual readers will be that M. About has for once written a very 
dull book. It is not that there is any lack of incident or epigram 
The characters are not common-place, the events are varied and 
unusual, and passages are written in M. About’s best style—that 
is to say, with a wit that would make the fortune of any one not 
already placed. What the book wants is just that organic unity 
which only true poetic insight can give. Either M. About’s 
heroes aud heroines have instincts and appetites but no cha- 
racter, or the author cannot sound the depths of the heart. He 
seems to indicate towards the end of the second volume that he 
has kept a moral purpose before him, and has taken the triumph 
| of evil as his theme. “The dénouement of all true histories,” he 
| observes, through his leading hero, “ may be summed up in two 
points—that virtueis punished and vice recompensed.” Admitting 
this to be true, or sufficiently probable, we have surely a right to 
ask in what way it is worked out, whether from some natural 
superiority conferred by vice or innate in vicious persons, or 
merely by the operation of an unfailing order in the world. Nor 
“an we admit that the cases given in Madelon are sufficiently 
crucial. A man who leaves his wife and family to go off with an 
abandoned adventuress and open a gaming-table, would not be 
considered in England a fair instance of irreproachable virtue ; 
and yet, with the exception of two shadowy characterless ladies 
and of one pagan old gentleman, who commits suicide in the 
fashion of Seneca, because his son-in-law, whom he dislikes, is 
coming back to the house, the Baron de Guernay is, perhaps, the 
most moral personage of the story, and is so esteemed. But this 
confusion of right meaning and faulty actions in the different 
characters is not, as it would have been in Balzac or Charles de 
Bernard, worked out and explained with psychological probability. 
The Baron de Guernay having lived an irreproachable life up to 
three-and-thirty, having a wife to whom he is attached and a 
young family, becomes in hatf-an-hour the helpless prey of an 
adventuress, whose infamous antecedents he knows by heart, 
because she faints in a becoming posture on his sofa. Except 
that everything converges towards Madelon, and is connected 
with her fortunes, we seem to live in a world of haphazard, or 
with nothing certain but misery. Such a conception is especiaily 
fatal to the novelist’s art, which ought to solve the problems it 
indicates, and which neither edifies nor interests if it leaves the 
reader adrift on a shoreless sea of conjecture. 

Madelon is intended as the type of consummate depravity, 
irresistible in its power of fascination, and yet known by its very 
victims to be heartless and unredeemed vice. A foundling, 
brought up on speculation by a procuress, she has been in prison 








for theft, has ruined a long series of lovers, and is passionately 
addicted to cards. ‘‘She is more openly for sale than bread, than 
salt, than tobacco,” says one of her lovers ; and the only limits she 
imposes on herself are that she never loves a poor man or forgives 
one who has offended her. The one good action of her life is that 
she brings up the son of the woman who trained her, but when 
the boy, corrupted by the licence she allows him, turns round and 
insults her, she shakes him off into beggary without a regret, 
except that she has ever protected him. Voila comment le ciel 
recompense les bonnes actions! she observes characteristically — 
and resolves not to tempt Heaven any more. By way of variety 
and having found her lovers keep away from the house when she 
is ill with scarlet fever, Madelon marries a provincial million- 
naire, M. Jeffs, a man of brutal habits and of the most sordid 
avarice. Under her influence he resigns his former trade of 
usury to a deputy, cultivates the acquaintance of his neigh- 
bours and of the prefect, and enters into speculations, the ulti- 
mate result of which is to deprive the town of a railway that it 





needed and to expose it to a terrible inundation. He, meanwhile, 
has fattened on the general ruin; but at the moment of his 
greatest prosperity the taint in his wife’s blood comes out, and 
she elopes with the virtuous Baron de Guernay. It is difficult 


| to understand this perversity in a woman who has no prejudice 


against secret adultery, and who neither dislikes her husband 
nor her position. M. About’s explanation is that ‘‘ Madelon had 
felt a real love for some seven or eight men, amongst others, for 
her husband and Gérard Bonneville; her heart had beaten with 


genuine emotion for the Prince d@Armagne; more than once the 





* Madelon. Par Edmond About. Deuxitme Edition, Paris: Hachette. 
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E———EEE 
pretty little spider had been caught thus in hi 
think the coldest, the most dlasé, th 


all, more or less, subject to this accident.” 


. 2 — 
most depraved women are 


We suspect they are 





even more liable than better women to this accident, 
however, to call “real love.” A long habit of 





are not iuclined, | 
depravity infallibly ends by stimulating the senses even of the 
most cold-blooded, and where there is no self-respect the barriers 
of self-restraint are easily broken. The esclandre comes not 
because the passion is great, but because the shame is small. 

At least, it will be said such a woman must have possessed 
singular charms. M. About’s conception of Madelon appears to 
us all the more artistic because he has avoided vulgar hyperbole. 
She is middle-sized and of doubtful proportions, with a bad com- 
pl xion, a low forehead, and irregular features, and her voice. 
thongh its tones are fine, is harsh and unequal ; 
are the bust, the hands and feet, the hai: 
Beyond t 


she talks to she has no conversational power. 


her best points 
and her general ex- 
professional talent of cajoling the men 

What, then, is 
the secret of her success? M. About does not. tell us, and writes 


throughout as if he could not understand the type he believes in 


press on. 


Abating some extravagances, we quite think it exists, and we 


attribute its influence to causes that bear more or less on thi 
mysteries of the whole Hetairic profession, though they are often 
overlooked. In the first place, a woman who is always in the 


market, who is in the first rank, and who can afford to wait, will 





ymand higher terms from a succession of lovers 


naturally cor 
than a respectable woman obtains in a marriage contract. <A 
man pays largely for the right not to be bound for life and for 


l 


the sacrifice of self-respect he has exacted. In the 
tter and show— 


in men is attracted by the gli 


next piac 
the vulgar elem 
let us say even by the enhanced power of attractiveness—-that 


ol a Jemm entretenue. A 
woman of this class is not occupied by sordid household duties ; 


belong essentially to the professi 


her time is exclusively spent at the toilette-table or in amuse- 
y & 





ment, and, having no lren, she retains a good figure and 
} 


quiet house. But, lastly, it ought to be remembered that a man 





expects more absolute abandonm stress tha 
from the woman who comes to him honourabl 
life and by the m age contract instructors 
have lately advised English 1 their ill 
gitimate rivals. Between ia tl is all the 
difference that lies in our native words “lust nd 
“lore.” We had bette: nd evil distinct as Go 





ordered them. 
With Madelon for heroine, the hero of the novel is not likely to be 
er. ‘His Insolency the Prince @’Armagn 


} 


has evidently fascinated M. About, as the beau ideal of th 


a man of exalted charac 





man run wild; to most Englishmen he will appear a bad 
of blackguard, below even the heroes of the Guy Living 


Stone 


school. He has been carelessly brought up, so ill educated as to 


admire in Washington the conqueror of Waterloo, and quite 
incapable of self-restraint. 
French, that is to say, possessed | 


eager for effect, passionate for ec 


* But, above all, he was superlatively 
yy the desire to make a show, 
lebrity, and wishing, at any 
cost, to astonish his contemporaries.” He hits on the simple 
plan of spending money profusely, and a succession of inherit- 
ances allows him to transcend the limits of ordinary folly. It is, 


at are most remarkable 






however, his relations with women t 
His peculiar pleasure is to compromise the good name of every 
respectable woman he is able to seduce. He forces one to meet 
a dunseuse at supper, and sends them both away in the sam« 
carriage. He challenges the husband of another for “insulting 
his mistress,” shoots him through the arm, and then refuses t 
recognize the wretched woman whose home is, of course, shut 
against her. He appoints a rendezvous with a third at Mar- 
seilles, and she fiuds him there “ officially established with the 
Dugazon of the Great Theatre.” Having, in a fit of revenge, 
contrived Madelon’s marriage with M. Jeffs, he persuades her to 
quit the marriage breakfast for an adjoining room, where a few 
of her old lovers, more or less drunk, are to say good bye to her, 
and finishes a wild harangue to her with the words, “I am the 
Citizen d'Armagne, representative of the people of your lovers, 
deputy of the absent multitude who have ‘ thoued’ you, my dear, 
and who have not a hundred francs to dine here.” 
turns crapulous, by turns maudlin, but always vulgar and insolent, 


r own toils, and I. men viler than they really are. 


Nevertheless, the portvalls that 
fascinate clever men can hardly be the mere creatures of ecstacy, 
and must have been distorted at least from originals in flesh and 


blood. If this be so, it is, at least, curious to c mpare such a 


book as Madeion with “Manon Lescaut,” the most popular 
French novel of the last c¢ ntury. In that exquisite little tale, 
written about the time when the Regent and Dubois flourished, the 
Chevalier Desgrieux, a cadet of good family, persuades a young 
girl to live with him instead of entering a convent. Manon 
Lescaut is a grisette of the old extinct type, with all a child’s im- 
pulsiveness and elasticity, really fond of her first lover, but pre- 
pared at any moment when sbe finds him penniless to exchange 
him for a wealthier protector. All the passion and tenderness are 
on hisside. Ill-educated and placed in difficult circumstances, the 
two lovers are not severely virtuous, and fall more than once into 
the hands of the police for transactions of v« y doubtful honesty. 
But their very cheating has so completely the character of a 
Above 
all, from the first to the last page, the Chevalier bears himself 


like a rent! 


childish esc upade that it is impossible t » jud e it harshly. 


man to his mistress, believing her against evidence, 
, 


giving her in the very moment of her offences, and at last fol- 
lowing her into ruin. 





The case, it nay be said, is an ex« plion il 
one, more or less coloured by the romantic sentiment of the 
times. We are not muking the apology of the eighteenth 
century, though we could quote many parallel instances from its 
literature. We only say that neither in old romances vor in 
memoirs of actual life is such a type as the Prince d’Armague to 
be found 


t 
niversal, it was better restrained in its details by public opinion. 


The reason may, in part, be that when vice was more 


it the chief cause, we think, was that a certain nob lity o i 
ment still lingered among the descendants of historical families, 

hich allowed them to be idle, arrogant, and vicious, but forbade 
them under the heaviest social penalties t be vile or vulgar. 
We have said that M. About is unable to paint character. 


One curious proof of this, and an amusing trait in the author's 


n individuality, is that all his chief personages talk newspaper 
articles on finance. Part of M. About’s power has «lways lain in 

s capacity of understanding the outside of scientific and yN0- 
mical questions, and of building up an extravaganza t 
Imost possible to believe in, on some h redited facts of 
medicine or finance. In “ L’Homme a I'O Cassée,” and in 
Genevieve the plot was medical. In Madelon U whol 


atmosphere is commercial and speculative. Tie young roué sent 
down as a sub-prefect into the provinces, becomes interested, as if 
by magic, in a scheme for consolidating small properties. Half 
the book is a balance-sheet of moral and immoral enterprises. 
jut the climax is reached at the end, where Madelon, become the 
mistress of Mathias XXIV., Prince of Teufelsschwanz, explains 
in a set speech that she has persuaded him, instead of raising 
a loan at great cost, to sell the crown lands and tax his peasantry. 
We suspect the genuine woman would not have cared for a 
moment whence her millions came, so long as she had the spend- 
ing of them. In fact, projects and epigrams are piled indif- 
ferently upon all the company. They have all read Ricardo, 
and caught the spirit of Voltaire. 

complain, but even Ricardo and Voltaire pall upon th 





It may seem unreasonable to 
imagi- 
nation in two volumes. Miss Martinean’s charming litie tales 
of political economy would never have earned their well- 
deserved success if they had been expanded into three-volume 
dimensions. 

The result, we think, shows that M. About mistakes his true 


} 


talent in becoming a novelist. He may follow in the traces of 
Gulliver or Candide; may write sensation stories, or construct 
faultless plays, but he will break down wherever dramatic insight 
is wanted. His works will always be a cross between a pamphlet 
and a vaudeville. We are very gladit isso. Like too many of 
his countrymen, he evidently believes that only passion and crime 
are sufficiently complex to deserve serious analysis. A professed 


| student of actualities, he paints an impossible society, in which 


This man, by } 


the Minister of State, the noble, the country gentleman, the 
official, are all devil or dupe, or both by turns. His lightest 
touches suggest the idea of a wedding-breakfast in Sodom, on 
the last morning of its existence ; we seem to feel the flames of 
Tophet beneath us. On what principle, except on the Calviuistic, 


| these visions of universal perdition can be considered ethical we 


is to M. About the prince of “la jeunesse dorée,” the representa- | 
| that he cannot spend his money and keep it, that the society of 


tive of young France in the highest ranks of society. 

We do not for a moment believe that the Prince d’Armagne is 
a truer type of actualities in French life than Guy Livingstone, to 
revert to our first instance, of upper class rowdyism in England. 
In both cases there has been a lavish waste of fancy to paint 


are at a loss to discover. The veriest fool about town knows 


lorettes is not a school for the moral virtues, and that when 
ordinary men deal with sharpers the sharpers are apt to win. 
The victim goes on sinning because “ the primrose path to the 
everlasting bonfire” is, after all, a pleasant one at first, and from 
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some vague hope that he will fare better than his fellows. Tell 
him that Madelon is charming and fatal, and he will try his 
chances fearlessly, as men offered themselves to Cleopatra when 
she sold her charms at the price of death afterwards. It is not 
by appeals to pradence and worldly timidity that men are made 
virtuous, and a society which should cease to sin because sin 
was a losing hazard would be more irreclaimably rotten than M. 
About’s own creation. ‘ Because right is right, to follow right’ 
is the only spring of action possible among gentlemen. Fuis ce 
que dois, advienne que pourra was its French re iding four hundred 
years ago, in the century of Joan of Are. 





TARA.* 
Tus is a very remarkable book. It is a determined attempt to 
bring the interior Hindoo and Mussulman life of a great Mah- 
ratta province during the most exciting times home to the 
hearts and understandings of Englishmen, to interest them in 
people with whom they have nothing except human nature in 
The task has been frequently attempted, but always 
Of the scores of Indian stories which have 


common. 
without success. 
from time tv time been given to the world, and now rot slowly 
on old bookstalls, scarcely one is now remembered in circulating 
libraries, and in most readers the mere sight of the Hindoo names 
arouses a sensation of disgust. Even Sir Walter Scott’s attempt 
has only been preserved from oblivion by being bound up among 
his collected works, and of the thousands who have delighted in 
his Scotch and feudal stories few indeed have ever accomplished 
the weary labour of reading “The Surgeon’s Daughter.” Th 
difficulty, indeed, of telling an Asiatic story is almost insuper- 
able. The narrator feels that he is relating things of which | 
knows only the outside to readers who do not know even that, 
and the temptation to stop and explain, to point out the sig 

cance of this incident, and the bearing of that custom, and 
impossibility of this or that seemingly natural occurrence, is al! but 
irresistible. Thereis no natural link between the imaginations of the 
reader and anthor, and in the effort to supply itthe story is usually 
smothered under a mass of explanation, and the book is neces- 
sarily dull. There are, indeed, two instances in which this dangen 
has been escaped, but they only prove the rule. The Western 
world delighted in the first translation of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
and all English society once revelled in Mr, Hope's ** Anastasius,” 
but in the former case Galland had the benefit of that ground- 
work of Biblical teaching acquired in childhood which, in after life, 


he 


1il- 


the 


makes any picture of Arab manners always seem to excite the 


memory rather than the imagination ; and in the latter there was | 


a still more subtle link. Anastasius is but a Greek, with the 
heroic armour laid aside, and the Greek character is, perhaps, 
the only one utterly differing from his own which the average 
Englishman understands. He can follow that form of subtlet; 
easily, because it is unrestrained, and, therefore, leads as directly 
to results as his own vigour of will and independence in action 
But the Hindoo brain, which is as subtle, but, caring nothing 
any divine law, yet swerves incessantly to avoid laws of its own 
making; which will sweep through human blood to its end 
not through the blood of cows; which disregards every oath, but 
never a caste rule; which can sanction remorseless cruelty, 
is essentially gentle and patient, is too far beyond his grasp. I 
he ever studies it with interest, it is only when, as in that won- 
derful book of Mr. Grant Duff's, “ The History of the Mabrattas,’ 
which is as fascinating as Froissart and as little read as Kuolles, 
the character is painted avowedly from without. It is too trou- 
blesome to get within. 

Captain Taylor has faced the difficulty, and if he has not over- 
come it, he has produced a very remarkable book, incomparably 
the best specimen yet existing of a real native tale. We doubt if 
ordinary readers will quite understand or sympathize with his 
heroine, Tara, till the third volume, but that they will for the 
first time in understand the circumstances amidst 
which Tara was placed, the external nature, if not the interior 
character of Indian society, we do not doubt at all. The grand 
peculiarities of that society, its freedom from “ objects” save to 
live from day to day in obedience to immutable customs, the 
crushing force wit! which its faiths bear upon every action, the 
crashing collision which every day occurs between its two rival 
creeds, are brought out with real and most striking power. 
Captain Taylor, has been in a native service and has 
governed a British province, knows the Mahrattas as few 
Europeans have ever known them, and he has that genuine 


their lives 


who 


toleration for the Hindoo, that sense of the singular powers 








* Tara. <A Mabratta Tale. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


By Captain Meadows Taylor. London: William 


latent within his character, which is only given to highly imagi- 
native minds. Above all, he has realized the circumstances 
amidst which the Hindoo lives, that horrible pressure of tropical 
nature upon the heart and mind which, acting for generations 
upon a race originally excitable and nervous beyond European 
experience, has produced the Hindoo imagination—that morbid, 
or even diseased brain, amidst which the grotesque, and the 
lurid, and the filthy, and the sublime, all seem to struggle, and 
shift, and change, to act, and re-act, and combine, without ever 
touching its ground-work, viz., the profound belief that life is 
an illusion, that men, and their acts, and their responsibilities 
are all shadows moulded at will by some irresistible, and 
yet capricious Fate, which also may be itself equally an illu- 
|sion. There is picture after picture of India, the land where 
production and destruction secm in open visible warfare, where 
on one side of a road vegetation is so luxuriant that it will, in a 
year, eat the very foundations of the bridges ; while on the other 
may stretch a plain as dreary as one of Numidia, plain and 
The objects, and 


vegetation being alike seemingly bound! 
incidents, and the customs which harmonize so well with this 
nature, the vast temples which load the land, only overshadowed 
by yet vaster ruins, the gorgeous yet bloody ceremonials, the 
mad worship of Bhowanee, the feats of hereditary robber chiefs, 
the bloodthirsty teaching of the Mussulman priests, the more 
bloodthirsty acts of Hindoo patriots, all have for the author's mind 
an interest which he succeeds in exciting within that of his reader 
There is an account in the first volume of an intrigue 
against the King of Beejapoor and defeat which, in 
its long-drawn evolutions and final catastrophe, reads like 
a chapter from the “Arabian Nights,” and will recall to 
the reader the days when as he read he almost saw, under 


ess. 


also. 


its 


all the disguise necessary to the tale, the stately presence of 
the “ good Haroun al Raschid,” that solitary Caliph who has con- 
'trived to obtain a solid habitation in Western thought. The plot 
of the book is simple enough. Tara, a virgin widow of sixteen, 
has in one of those fits of wild religious excitement which some- 
times fallon Hindoo women, devoted herself to Bhowanee, though 
without becoming one of the harlots the temple girls usually 
are. She is pursued by a Brahmin whom she detests, and it is 
round this pursuit that the incidents of the story are all hung. It 
opens with a violent shock to all English ideas—a wife pleading 
with her husband that he will take a second bride, who may bear 
him ason, while she who pleads has given him only a daughter, 
the heroine of the tale; and the incident is a fair example at once 
f the The readers 
understands thoroughly why the wife should proffer such a 
prayer, how the would receive it, and what, under 
happy circumstances, might be the condition of the polygamous 
But to feel the internal action 

wife’s struggle jealousy 


author's merit and his single failure. 


husband 


household. he is not made 
of the first mind—that 
and duty which must in such cases occur, or to see the thoughts 
which ultimately compel her to a proposal which is, to English 
ears, almost revolting. That was beyond Captain Taylor's power, 


between 


as it is beyond the power of any being save one who has gone 
through it all, and who can bear like an English novelist to 
dissect his own dead feelings. It is only when a Hindoo himself 
succeeds in writing a readable novel that this pleasure, the re- 
velation of a heart guided by laws Europeans know nothing of, 
will be afforded us. Till 
widow and devotee, associate of dancing girls, voluntary suttee 
and convert of the Mahommedan faith, to all who care to wake 
heir imaginations by scenes not laid in the drawing-rooms of 


then we can recommend Yara, child 


¢ 
U 
| 
i 


Jelgravia. 





TEN YEARS IN THE ARMY OF NAPOLEON L.* 
Tue fashion of writing memoirs has become so general in 
France, that there is scarcely an eminent man at this moment 
who has not given his contribution to the history of his time. 
The Duke de Fezensac, whose Souvenirs have just issued from 
the French press, does not exactly make his first appearance as a 
He published, some years ago, a “Journal of 
the Russian Campaign,” as a first autobiographical instalment, 


memoir writer. 


and gives now—“ encouraged by the success,” &e , &c.,—the rest 
of his “military recollections.” This totulité de 
militaires, though it does add but very little to the history of the 
period, is yet not altogether uninteresting. The Duke, a scion of 
the old Gascon family of Montesquiou, born in 1784, entered the 
army of Napoleon at the age of twenty as a private soldier, and, 
serving nominally from the ranks, had some opportunity to see 


mes souvenirs 


the varied phases of that wonderful decennial period of French 


* Souvenirs Militaires de 1804 @ 1814. Par M. le Due de Fezensac, Général de 
Division. Paris: J Dumaine; London: Dulau and Co. 
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eginning with the coronation of the Emperor and end- 

iis final defeat at L Into the inner life of this 
strange epoch the Duke gives many a curious glimpse, talking, in 
general, much more of social than of military matters. He all 


history b 
| eipsic. 


but confesses that he made but a poor soldier, possessing no 
martial genius, and having received no strictly military educa- 
tion; but he tried hard to compensate this defect in his 
otherwise brilliant career by acting on all occasions the perfect 


homme of the old régime. It seems that Ge 
Raymond Emery Philippe Jos« ~ de Montesquiou a se- 

» Fezensac, made him enlist at th: a t 
as a sort of scapegrace, thinking the h 
soldier’s life mon prove to 
perience , to temper justice with mercy, they put him 
into a regiment of iio commanded by an old friend of the 
who did his best to 
but a modicum of vin ordinaire 


gent parents ol 
young 
quently Duke d 
urdships of a 


him a good school of ex- 


family, Colonel Lacuée, assuage the bitter- 


ness of barrack life, with 





pocket-money, by lifting the young nobleman rapidly from on 
grade to another until, at the end of eight months, he found him- 


self a lieutenant. This extraordinary rapidity of promotion, the 
Duke _— avows, was by no means due to the ] 
remained a‘ather disorderly young man long after 
en put into red pantaloons, and passed the purgatory 
serjeant, re serjeant-major. He 
, for he happened to fall 
after a long storm, the full i 
was again shining upon the ancient French noblesse 


merits of t 
case, for 
he had | 
of private soldier, corporal, 


got on, nevertheless, wonderfully wel 


into a time when, sun of 





after he hal once put the crown upon his head at Not re Dame 
and been anointed with the holy oil of legitimacy by Pope Pius 
VIL., began to feel a wonderful predilection for noblemen in 
army, ] 
commands, liked to have a goodly number as ornamental 
taries. So it happened that the Duke de F 
French army as a common soldier at twenty, 
general at twen 
The first souvenirs of the Duke are of the camp at 
where he slept amidst the flower of the Imperial army, ready for 


‘on though he was too wise to entrust them with high 





szensac, entering the 
found himself a 
ty-eight. 


the invasion of perfidious England. However, waiting for j 
and loot, the young hero led avery miserable life among clod- 
hopping recruits and brutish corporals and serjeants. His pic 

ture of the Imperial army of the period is not a very brilliant 
one. The troops received no instruction whatever, eith i] 

or otherwise ; but were allowed to spend « it after d 


and months, in utter idleness and dissipation. From this demo- 
saved at last by Napoleon's r 
England. 


ralizing existence they were 


tion to attack Germany, instead “ Happily, 


the Duke de Fezensac, “the state of politics permitted our 
Emperor to substitute for the English expedition, so often and 
so fruitlessly announced, a great European war.” What felicit 


to a noble lieutenant in search of gloire and a field 


marshal's staff! 


young 
the Rhine, with borrowed 
sword and epaulettes, having lost his own martial outfit b 
little heedlessness in entrusting it to the mail-coach. His ace 
of this affai Duke de 
“T passed the and 


Merrily he crossed 





ya 
unt 
‘is highly characteristic of the Fezensac 
Rhine,” he says, “with 
borrowed from my comrades. It is thus that I was under an 


always losing and in waut of something in 


sword epauleties 
habitual misfortune, 
the course 
money to pay the 
carriage ; officer ut sword or 
camp without a horse. Nevertheless, I overcame all 

in trusting to myself and to Providence Duke de 
number That his 
merits contributed very little to his success, which 
entirely due to birth and family connections, the writer does not 
seldom, ind 


was serjeant-major without 
ravell 


epa ilettes; 


of my military career. I 
debts I owed ; 
with and aid 
difficulties 
Fezensac 
own intrinsic 


one, Providence number two. 


was almost 
ai 
autobio- 


seem to comprehend clearly. It is 


graphers see themselves in other than the light of their own 
virtues. 
Colonel Lacuée, the friend aud protector of our hero, lost his 


life in one of the first German battles, at Giintzburg, on the 


Daunbe, which event alarmed the noble friends at home so much | an 


that they thought of withdrawing the scion of the house of 
Montesquiou from the army. However, this 
under the circumstances, and it was, therefore, 
should place himself under new patronage—that of the great 
Marshal Ney. Accordingly, on the 6th of October, 
scarcely a year after the Duke had entered the army as a private 
8 ee de aarp a note from head- 


was impossible 


arranged that he 
1805— 


juarters appointing him 
aide-de-camp to the illustrious conqueror of Ulm. As such he 
weut through the Austrian and Prussian campaigns, of which 
sketches. The state of 


he gives some interesting 


e 





post without a| 


army on the soil of Germany in the winter of 1805-6 he describes 


as follows: —* We all suffered under excessive fatigue, hunger, 





and cold, the effect of which was to break up whole companies, 
and even regiments, into bands of marauders. Al arg 

number of straggling soldiers overran the country in all direc- 
tions. The inhabitants suffered greatly, and the officers who 
wanted to re-establish order got threats in return. All these 
details e unknown to those who read the |} story of ou cumpaigns. 


a brave army, and devoted 


lory. They are 


) . } 
soldiers rivalling 
their officers im search of ¢ ignorant 


g 
3 were purchased. They are ignorant how 








1 cowardice went hand in hand with courage 
Speaking of the behaviour of the French army 
aft Jena, when marching upon Magdeburg, t! 
Duk further than on this 
road insubordination. At 
Nord rear being killed by tl 
sold ress. We had to fight 
ur W ” These details of an 
eye- M. Thiers and ot 
Im ynderful discipline t! 





The want of experience of the young aide-de-cam 


ly manifest in the spring of 1807, when 


», too rashly 





a lv ince d, b cat 


the French army was marching upon Tilsit. On the 5th of 
March, he was sent by N *y to Marshal Soult to carry the news 


of an engagement of the previous day, when his “ habitual mis- 


fortune” 


reat ingenuousness, and not a little vanity, 


led him right intoa Russian regiment of cavalry. With 

the Duke praises his 

wn behaviour on the occasion in the following singular manner:— 

and as on great events I 
idabl 


to an officer.” This is 


‘I took my resolution upon the spot; 


never lost my firmness, and never shrank from unav evils, 


I delivered my sword 
making a virtue of necessity. The young 


A pri- 


e enabled him to spend 


so here at once 


certainly a good way of 


nobleman had no reason to repent his bold resolution. 


his misfortun 


Wilna, 


soner of war by name only, 


agreeable months at 


some very petted by all the fine 
ladies and gentlemen of the place, till, after the conclusion of 
the peace of Tilsit, he was sent back tothe French army. Think 
ing he had had enough of a soldier's life for some time, and 
yearning after the fleshpots of La Belle France, the Duke now 

i ind obtained permission to return to Paris, where he 


the heart of father and mother by the recital of his 
“My parents thought,” he says naively, “that we bad 
of the heroes of Homer ; they fancied they 
heard the tal of tl battles of the Ilia 
ff the travels of the Odyssea.” The 
Ulysses, besides bewitching the 


mamma, took also effect upon the imagination of 


ck to the time 
s and the account 
elog lence of young 
hearts of dear papa ind 
a pretty maiden, 





laughter of the Duke de Feltre, Minister of War of Napoleon I. 
In marrying her upon the spot, the Homeric aide-de-camp ob- 
tained a large fortune, with the additional advantage of having 
‘an assured military career.” With ir Minister for father- 





seemed clear ahead, even with no 
other duty than that of carrying letters to and from the 
This Duke fulfilled to the satisfac- 


until the commencement of the 


in-law, the marshal’s baton 
seat of 
war and Paris. mission the 


tion of all Russian 


parties 
ampaign, when various circumstances compelled 
enter into active 
“ Major- 


mare 


ag iin to 


srthier, 


him 
service, this time as aide-de-c ump of Be 
la Grande Armée.” The 
and retreat of the five hundred thousand, 
republication of the author's former “Journal of the 
Camp sign,” is very dull and dreary, evidently made up to a great 
official despatches and similar material. Enough to 

into Russia gained the Duke a coloneley, 
made a In the 
to “ chase the Ex 
all English merebandize, a; 


Général description of the 


i in most parts a 
ii » Russian 
extent ol 
say that the advance 
retreat he 
fortun ite 
contiscate 





while in the was general latter 
glish from 
well 


opening 


was enough 





sapacity, he 
Cuxhaven,” and to 
as colonial ¢ 
of all letters; 
imosity of the 
yn the march of my brigade from Harburg, the populations fled 


bery of the poor inhabit- 


Not content with this, he ordered the 


goods. 


“which,” he honestlyacknowledges, “augmented the 


inhabitants and the terror which we inspired; 





The murder and rob 
having entered into 


at my approach.” 
y 4 


ants—whose ime was that of com- 


ial relations with England—went on 


only cr 
for several months, at 


mer 
'the end of which the brave general was transferred to the 
first corps darmée, and with it made the campaign 


the French | 


of Saxony, ending in the battle of Leipsic. The account of 


this gigantic struggle which finally decided the fate of Ni .poleon, 
is given in a few lines; so that, in the memoirs of the Duke, 


Leipsic looks quite insignificant at the side of Cuxhaven, where 
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the English were “chased.” After the great battle of the 1th | is full of her project, yet far from sure of his thoughts. W!] 
of October, the general, with the first and fourteeuth corps d’armée, | Macbeth says— Her 

was locked up in Dresden, from whence, after capitulation, the offi- De Ray ne i i 

cers were carried off to Hungary. Here the Duke de Fezensac Shisha 

remained till after the conclusion of the tr ‘aty of Paris, when he | she casts her penetrating look u 


returned to France, “full of fears, mixed with some hopes, 
of the future.” No sooner arrived at Paris, the Duke seriously 
made up his mind to bold * Je pris 


sérieusement mon parti,” he exclaims ; 


another resolution. 
‘without having aided the 
Restoration, and without having even desired it, I decided upon 
serving the King as sincerely and as loyally as 1 had served the 
Emperor.” Nothing could possibly be more magnanimous. It 
reminds one of the celebrated remark of Tualleyrand to Gene- 
ral Bertrand, “You cling like a dog to master; I stick 
like a cat to the house.” 


your 


Fezensac Souvenirs 


The historical value of the Duke de 8 
Militaires is but slight, on the whole ; and the book claims 
attention only as arough sketch, seldom lively but apparently 
faithful, of the chief men and events of a very important period. 


oets 
=" 


Reading these memoirs, one the impression of a somewhat 
garrulous old gentleman, sitting in his armchair, 
forth never-ending streams of talk about himself and his own 
great deeds. For the notable men with whom he lived, particu- 
larly forthe most notable of all, he shows no great love, nor even 
respect; we must believe that Napoleon I. wronged the Duke 
de Fezensac by not making him a field-marshal at once. Leaving 
aside military talent, this would have been, the old gentleman 
m the 


} 


seems to think, but a fair reward for a Duke who served fr 


ranks. 





MRS. SIDDONS.* 
Tue National Review has given us recently an 
I 
rical misrepres¢ 


Shal es) 


ingenious article 


4 





on the distortions of the English stage. Its criticisms are not, 


however (by any means), confined to thea ntation. 
It attacks our long formed ideas of some of 


in, rightly or wrongly, from 


are’s cha- 
racters as if they took their orig 
actors who have generally been thought to have read and pour 
trayed them most successfully, thereby completely reversing what 
the 


we have hitherto supposed to be actor’s chiefest merit; f 





we have imagined that his interpreting to our sympathetic judg- 
ments with the greatest accuracy tle characters we hav n 
accustomed to study for ourselves was, indeed, his highest praise. 
According, however, to the Nati nal ik "Ue w, the w rl | h id ha | 
no previous Opinion about Lady Macbeth till Mrs. Siddous 
personified her. That greatest of actresses did not rise upon 


ly 


She came to create a Lady Macbeth for us; but she was all 


the English world to confirm what it hac 
5 

felt. 

in the wrong, and ever since that time we have been delighting 


reviously thought and 


ourselves in an “ amazing misconception.” There is something 


rather mortifying to the self-respect of the English public in 
that 


Siddons’ re J 


Also, one wishes to be quite sure a 


thus should know what Mrs. 


such a charge. 
critic who writes 


idea of Lady Macbeth was. For instance, it would be clearly 
impossible for her to have made herself, as the article says Lady 
Macbeth ought to be, “ of medium height, her hair inclining to red, 


her temperament nervous and sanguine, with a florid complexion 
and ‘little hand 
and imperious” Mrs. Siddous might not be at war with her own 
personality to the extent here stated, it is somewhat curious that 
she herself, in her written analysis of the character,t touched 


Sut though the “tall, commanding, dark, 


on these personal points, put herself aside, and gave it a 
her opinion that Lady Macbeth’s beauty should be of “ that 
character which,” she says, ‘I believe is generally allowed to be 


Ss 


most captivating to the other sex—fuir, feminine, nay, perhaps 
even fragile.” 

As it is highly probable that the proof of Mrs. Siddons’ care- 
ful, conscientious study of Shakespeare furnished by her remarks 
on the plays of “ King John” and “ Macbeth” may have been over- 
looked or forgutten, we will recur to the latter at rather more 
length. Mrs. Siddons evidently thought better of the character 


of Macbeth himself than we can do. She gives him the credit of 


being amiable and honourable in his beginnings, and, of course, | 
this idea leads her to deepen, for a time, the greater atri city of | 


his wife. She observes, with acuteness and truth, on the absorbed 


occupation of the lady in her own design. Macbeth, she says, is 


frequent in expressions of tenderness towards her, while she never | 


betrays one symptom of affection towards him till some time after 


the guilty act has been committed. Nota word of greeting or 


congratulation does she offer on his safe return from battle—she 





* The National Reviiw—* Distortions of the English Stage—Mrs. Siddon 
+ In Campbell's “Life. 


and pouring | 


“And when 





Any one who has seen the illustrious brother and sister in 
this wonderful scene will, we think, share our impression that 
nothing could be more true to nature than those pauses of 


anxious, searching examination of each other’s inmost hearts ; 


no one could doubt, and few, we think, could read the play and 
| doubt that the fearful act 
| that, indeed, the only room for doubt on this head is caused by 


was already done in the spirit of each— 
the quivering anxiety, most predominant on the pait of tl 
I hether the pu 


f the two, to know w 


stronger person ol 











fully formed in the cther’s mind. So far, where the Nutional 
Review differs from Mrs. Siddons, we, on the \ le, side with 
the latter. Reading on, we find in her analysis the t lé 
these words :— 

J 

|} The golden crown of roy w crowns her brow. . 
‘the peace which | th all understanding’ is lost to her for « 
Under the impression of her | ch@dness, I fron I 
have always assumed the dej nane manner which I 
thought accordant to such a state It is evident € yh 

+} S 


eeds the 





conduct in the scene which suc mournful soliloquy, that 
no longer the presumptuous, determived creature that she was befor 
the assassination of the King. For instance, on the approach of hey 
husband, we behold, for th time, striking indications of sensibili 





first 





nay, tenderness and sympathy, and I think this conduct is ly fol- 
lowed up by her during the whole of their subsequent eventful inter- 
course. It is evident, I think, that the sad and new ce of 





I le and th: 























| affliction has subdued the lence of her pric violence « 

| will; and she comes to seek him out, that she may at least participate in hi 
misery. Far from her former habits of reproach and con- 
t tuous taunti you perceive that she now listens to his complaints 
with sympathizi feeling You now hear no more of het 
chidings—al thoughts are directed to divert his from these sorriest 
fancies, &c.” 

There is a great deal m n the sai strain, is 
abundantly evident that Mrs. Siddons has learnt to think better 
of the lady from this period than of “her weaker, and, I must 

| say,” she adds, “ more selfish husband.” Whether the reviewer 
had ever read these passages seems very doubtful. It would 
scarcely be creditable to him if such an artist as Mrs. Siddons, 
so extraordinarily veracious, so studiously exact, so full of 
veneration for her author, should have fallen under hasty and 
undeserved condemuation. Mr. Campbell says further, of Mrs 
| Siddons, “ About her readings of Shakespeare, 1 can only say 
that, to my understanding, no acting I have ever witnessed, nor 
dramatic criticism I have ever read, illustrated the poet so closely 


and so perfectly.” 
Mrs. Siddons’ ¢ 
untractably dignified manner 
herself. Se inherited this. 
us, “a-softened reflection of her more 


] 
t 


‘eatest mistakes probably arose from a kind of 
of 
“She was,” as Mrs 


stern, 





which she never could divest 
2 Jameson tells 


stately, majestic 


mother, whose genuine loftiness of spirit and bearing, whose 
rare beauty and imperious despotism of character have been de- 


scribed as absolutely awful—even her children trembl 


1 in her 
But Mrs. Siddons was no object of terror to chil 
Gy 


lren ; 
und 
and tragic in manner and voice, she was simple and credulous 
extraordinary degree. Sydney Smith talked of her 
at dinner, and calling to the servant, 


presenc 
she loved them, and they dearly loved her in return. 
in an 
“ stabbing the potatoes ” 
1. 


K 


in the tone of “ Give me the daggers "— 


eo 
nite, 


but it was simply natural to her, 


“ Boy, bring mea 
all true, probably; 
to anything like real harshness and severity, we have the testi- 
written in French 


and as 


| mony of her daughter, in a beautiful sketch 
and only published, we believe, in a Brussels journal of April, 
1860), that her mother was “only too easy, too good, too much 
disposed to allow herself to be ruled by people inferior in every 


way to herself. She was never willing to suspect any one 
Heaven is not further from earth than she was from 
tion. Her fervent love of truth was allied to habits of rectitude 
of mind and of order, for she was in all things methodical,—very 

| compassionate, too, ever ready to consecrate her art or her fortune 

to beneficence, to virtue, to misfortune.” 

| As Mrs. Combe’s affectionate sketch is little, if at all, known 

in this country, we will give one further extract from it :— 


dissimula- 


“** My mother,’ she says, ‘very rarely counselled a woman to enter 
on a career of which she knew the snares, failures, sufferings, and 
| dangers; thus she felt great grief in seeing in one of her daughters an 
inclination for the theatre. This inclination was never cultivated in their 
home ; the worship they felt for their mother, their conviction of her 


rare superiority, and the very dread of being compared with her, were 
| enough to frighten them, and extinguish all desires of that kind. They 


1 were, besides kept at a distance from all relation with the theatre, as far 
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as possible. Till 1509, I never, except very rarely, saw mother o1 M : ] g » A, I ( 
the stage; but then, a friend having observed to her that she oug! H g \ 


to deprive me of emotions and recollections which would one day b 
to be present at each one of her 


as grateful as I ought to the 






most dear to me, she permitted 
great representations. I have not 1 
friend who gained me this privilege. Those moments were among the 
sweetest moments of my youth. Their remembrance has often com- 
forted me, and the impression left is so lively that even to-day, when 
many years are past, there is not a scene, a gesture, an exclamation 
which I do not recall exactly, and which dves not awaken sometimes a 
sometimes tears, as if the drama was unfolding itself before my 








To Mrs. Combe’s memory and pen we also owe the following 
lot 


anecdote .-— 





* She was one night playing ‘ Jane Shore.’ The unfortunate woman 
exclaims, in an agony of suffering from hunger, ‘I have not tasted 
bread for three days!’ A child’s voice was heard, broken by sobs, 
‘Madam, Madam, do take my orange, if you please,’ and the audience 
and the actress beheld, in one of the stage-boxes, a little girl, holding out 
her orange with trembling hands to the starving Jane Shore.” 


To an 


of Mrs. Siddons she herself, rather than the tragedian, is best 


y one who has a desire to know in which of the portraits 


pourtrayed, it is worth stating, as Mrs. Combe’s opinion, that 
the beautiful Gainsborough picture, lately purchased for the 
nation, and now in the South Kensington collection, is the best. 


« One can hardly find a parallel for it,” she says, “ for its original 


power, bold execution, freedom of attitude, and (bright and 









faded) colouring—some call it a Veronese, some a Titian ; it 
st: te alor It was painted when she was in the prime 
of het ‘vellous beauty. After viewing this noble picture, one 
turns nearly with contempt to that of Sir Thomas Lawrence, in 





THE CANINE INTELLECT.* 
Tuts book is a kind of Self-Help for dogs, in which Mr. Williams 


has faithfully and successfully discharged the function 








sinh s parallel work for Man. We notice that it hasn 
thought rth » to reserve the “ right of translation,” 
only it uld by any contrivance be translated into a fi 


telligible to the canine mind,—published simultaneously in Sky 


and Newfoundland, with notes by a Great St. Bernard,—what an 


ai } + , . } > | ° 
Well, that is no new story, and there are a hundred more striking 
testimonies to his reasoning powers. Bewick describes a 
which, being deserted by his masters, naturally set up for hims 


| communication open, and evidently attacl 


ind hunted sheep in Northumberland. He was a gourmand, and 
only ate a portion of the fat about the kidneys and then let them 
live; but the farmers objected and began hunting him. Accord- 
he took up a thoroughly scientific base of operations, on a 
rock on the Heugh Hill, near Howick, where he had a simultaneous 
view of four converging roads, and there he baffled his pursuers for 


more than a year. He always had one, or more than one, line of 


hed as much importance 
to it as do the Confederates to the h ding of Atlant Re Georgi l. 
where m 


iny lines of railway unite. ‘This dog was a strategist, 


which implies not only syllogistic power, but a good deal more,— 


| a forecasting judgment to select a strong position when no enemy 


| 


jhim. Now, here we have a dog « 


era it W 1 make in the history of the canine race. All that dogs 
need, in order to gain a definite advantage over man “in the con- 
flict of ra is a power of profiting by “ cumulative” experience. 


Give them once a history and tradition, and we should find their 
co-operative powers equal, perhaps superior, to man’s. If th 
individual wisdom shown by the different canine heroes in this 
book co 
development 
have logical, generalizing, imaginative, co-operative, organizing 


vhich the dog would not shortly attain. That dogs 





powers, are capable both of hero-worship and of a collected, 
self-sustained life, we undertake to prove out of the “ authentic 
narratives ” of this work,—and we attach, by the way, the more 
value to that epithet “ authentic” that the marvellous story, for 
which no authority is cited, of the Florentine dog Borrinowski 
and his secretary, who go out of town every autumn to the baths 


columns of this 


of Lucca, is taken word for word from the 
journal. On the whole, it is far from difficult to conceive that 


creatures so individually distinguished,—creatures which have 


in more than one 


instance shown a genius for co-operation, 
might yet contrive to record and combine their experience on a 
larger scale, and to hand it down from generation to generation. 
[If dogs can conspire and confer together for any intellectual end, 


—as we shall prove,—there can be no reason, in the nature of 





things, why, from this germ, a canine polity or widely or 
society should not spring up, for which these half-yearly con- 
gresses at Islington and Cremorne, where the same leading 
cavine minds may generally be observed, would form an admi- 
it. The beginning of human law and civil'- 
Why may nota 


rable starting-poir 
zation is, it is said, in a chain of oral tradition. 
chain of latrant tradition serve as the first vague seed of the same 
pow er for the dog? 

‘he notion may sound visionary, but let our readers consider 
only the powers which we can prove the dog to possess. It has 
long been matter of notoriety that the dog can reason out a 
) 





hypothetical disjunctive syllogism, as Dr. Newman long 
explained in “ Loss and Gain.” A dog in tracking his master 
has frequently been known to stop at a point where three roads 
meet to smell at two only, and then by a process of logical exclu- 


1 once be combined or exchanged, there is no point of 


them upon his hoard. 


threatened as well as the understanding to perceive that if the 
enemy advanced by ove route he might escape by three others. 

But even this was only a solitary and self-sustaining dog —a 
kind of canine Crusoe,—and had no opportunity of showing t 

full organizing power of the canine intellect. What shall we say 

ble to say “ which”) had 

ater strengtl:? It was observed that 


for some time after, he abstained from half of his allotted food 


} } 


to the dog of Tilesius who (it is impossible 


been worried by another of 


JQ 


and formed a store of his savings. After a lapse of some days 
ent out, brought several canine neighbours home, and feasted 
His master watch 


all go out together, and, following them, found they proceeded by 


d in surprise, saw them 


several streets to the skirts of the town, where they singled out 
1 large dog, assailed him in commo and severely chast l 


early understunding t 


ynnomical doctrine of capit al and wages; an 1 also appreciatin 


fully the power of co-operative institutions. Mr. Mill defin 


. . ’ : 
capital as “the accumulated savings of labout employed in 
reproduction,” but he afterwards explains, we believe, that h 


es not mean to refuse the term to savings employed in any 
way which is really essential to protect the process of productiy 

whether by equipping a police force or a defensiv 
Now, grant that the dog’s food was wages 


industry, \ 
military expenditure. 
for service,—say as a watch-dog or she »p-d g—and how obvious 
it is that this dog was a capitalist, that had saved its wages to 
tha 


assist it in protecting its productive industry for the future by 
Perhaps the 


only economical error it committed was in paying the wages be/ 


infliction of a rigid punishment on canine crime. 


the work was done—but the time of paying wages is, after all, a 


| matter of custom, and in the case of military work like this, it is 


always well to serve out the rations before battle, as canine, like 


h ers, probably fight better on a full than empty 





Rent and international (or say, intergenerical) exchanges. It 
might at least have been taught, in place of h i t 
establish a bank of deposit, and issue notes on a reserv 





of bones instead of bullion. Perhaps, however, the retrievers 


| could scarce ly be trusted to leave their dep sits on call. 
| Ilow easily a dog can be made to understand the nature of 


| collector thrust the paper under the door 


a government liability the story of the Chesterton collector of 
assessed taxes will show, who left an “ assessed-tax ” paper on a 
gentleman possessing a small white bull-dog,—in reality a de 
No one was at home, and the 
Looking through tl 

window, the collector saw the dog's eye fixed upon him. Che 
dog then deliberately took the paper in his mouth, placed his 
feet on the fender, and thrust the collector's demand into a low 
fire, there holding it till it was entirely consumed. The dog did 
not choose his master to be “ affected with notice.” No doubt 
d in like manner have destroyed an overdue bill presented 


mand for that animal's tax. 





he wot 
for paym<¢ nt. 


Then, ther 


Camp, who, chastised once fot maltreating a baker, never after- 


e are imaginative dogs, like Sir Walter Scott’s dog, 


wards, to the last moment of his life, heard the least allusion to 
the story in whatever voice or tone it was mentioned without 
getting up and retiring into the darkest corner of the room in 
visible distress. Then, if you said, “the baker was not hurt after 


all,” or, “he was well paid for his misfortune,’ Camp can 


sion to take the third rapidly without smelling, but with his nose | ¢,,¢), capered, barked, and rejoiced. What can be clearer than 


high in the air. It is obvious, therefore, that he (in effect 


reasons thus :— 








* Dogs and their Ways Illustrated by n 
nuthentic sources. By the Rev. Charles Wil 
Routled 











as . 
|a recompense to the baker for that unfortunate moment when 


that the incident had pained the dog’s imagivation? That baker 
had been his innocent victim. Nothing but “ poetical justice” 
for the baker could relieve his conscience. He liked to fancy 


stomach. That dog might have been carried on to the theory of 
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he fell under his own suspicions. And what, again, « ould | eventually convicted him on the remaining three. From this sentence, 
. ° . ° a: aa is well know = Plan ppealed to the Privy Council. and as we 
be more imaginative in conception than the chastisement inflicted , a3 is well known, Mr. Wilson appealed to the Privy Council, and as we 


by Mr. J. G. Wood’s friend, the Newfoundland dog, who after 
suffering much from a small tormentor took the cur in his mouth, 
swam well out to sea, dropped him there, and swam back. ‘The 
dog evidently shrank from the coarse shedding of blood, but 


conceived a subtler and more terrible revenge. He dropped the | 
dog in the depths of the “ unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” He | 


left the poor little cur on the waste of waters, in the full certainty 
it could not return, and thus saved himself the vulgar feeling of 
murder, while the picture of the castaway struggling on the 
desolate watery levels probably haunted that animal’s dreams 
for ever. Then there was the satirical dog, that observing how 
dead a custom church-going was with his master and mistress, 
took them off by voluntarily attending every Sunday during the 
church’s repairs, and sitting alone for an hour in the desolate 
family pew. No human being could conceive a finer irony. And 
there is the dramatic dog, of infinite craft and resource, which 
combined the pleasant practice of hunting sheep at night with 
the humble prisoner's attitude in the morning,—returning in 
time to get his head into the collar by which he was supposed 
to be tied up throughout the night, and acting the impatient 
prisoner to the life. 





But nothing is more remarkable in the human character of 
the canine intellect than its great capacity for legal figments. 
Mr. Darwin says that even herds of wild dogs, with the keenest 
appetite for sheep, will agree to consider a flock of sheep, under 
the protection of the shepherd’s dog, as, in effect, a herd of dogs, 
voluntarily investing the sheep with the nature of their associate 
and protector. It is not fear of the dog, for they are numerous, and 
would cheerfully tear away food cut of his mouth; it is not real 
bliadaess to the eatability of the sheep; but it is a professional 
etiquette to regard the dog as choosing only dogs for his asso- 
ciates, just as it is only decent to assume that the society in 
which you meet a,friend in the streets is up to his own intellec- 
tual level, and to ignore any deficiencies that may appear. 
Canine good breeding requires that the sheep should be regarded 
as dogs, and dogs accordingly they are, for that is the only 
recognized category for the companions of dogs. So we know a 
dog who has learned to enter heart and soul into the legal fig- 
ment of ‘nolo episcopari.” If offered a canine dainty, she will not | 
only not take it, but back away from it, round and round the room, | 
with obviously injured feelings, until the offer is accompanied by 
the words, ‘‘ Now, you may,” when she takes it with perfect | 
good breeding and delicacy. She feels, with the Spanish gentle- | 
men who never accept an invitation to dinner till it has ween | 

| 
| 


three times repeated (knowing that the first two requests are 
mere complimentary acts), that a show of reluctance ought to 
precede the acceptance of any offer, and sooner than violate so 
fine an etiquette, she would go without the offered morsel. 

With powers of a nature thus various and refined, what does | 
the dog want but cumulative experience to give him the highest | 
chances in the conflict of race? That he can recognize painted 
likenesses is well established by Mr. Williams’ anecdotes, and 
possibly, therefore, a hieroglyphic written language of a pictorial 
kind might still be open tohim. If he once got the art of re- 
cording the canine. experience of the past, the late Mr. Buckle | 
could, we are sure, have proved that canine civilization would 
progress even faster than the human. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—= 
Lhe Victoria Magazine. Vol. I., May to October. (Emily Faithfull.)— | 
The Victoria has now arrived at the first great critical epoch in the 
life of a magazine—its republication in the form of a half-yearly volume, 
A very handsome volume it is, too, conspicuous as well for good taste in | 
binding as for the excellence of paper, typography, and general “ getting- | 
up.” Tho magazine has received a large share of public attention since 
its commencement—six months ago, and the contents of the volume 











before us must be now pretty well known. Successful, however, as its 
career has hitherto been, it has scarcely attained so high a standard of 
excellence, or marked out for itself so decided a path, as we hope will 
yet be the case. Tales like “ Lindisfarn Chase” are a too hackneyed and 
invariable feature of magazines, and we are inclined to think that the | 
Victoria would have more wisely occupied its pages with a few more 
short and racily told tales like tho “ Story of a Voice.” There is ample | 
scope, too, for more powerfully written and effective social science 
papers, such as that on “ Needleworkers v. Society.” On the whole, 
however, the magazine shows signs of the greatest promise. 
A Speech delivered before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the Cause of “ Wilson v. Fendall.” By Henry Bristow Wilson, B.D., 
Appellant. (Longman and Co.)—Of the eight articles originally pre- 
ferred against Mr. Wilson, the Dean of Arches rejected five, and 


| and the insertion of the passages whic 


one consists of Mr. Waylie, his wife, and daug 


have more than once written on the general question involved in this 


prosecution, it would scarcely have been necessary to notice the pub- 
not that he had 


st him are :— 








1 


lication of the argument for the appellant, were 
elected to appear in person. The three charges ag 
1. That he denies that the Bible was “wr 
tion of the Holy Spirit,” a doctrine irreconci 
Twentieth Articles of Religion. 2. That he maintains, in opposition to 
lepends on their moral 


ym dey 






the inspira- 


le with the Sixth and 





the Eighteenth Article, that men’s future cor 
6 2 


conduct, and not their religious belief. 3. ° 
must be entertained of an intermediate state, and tl 


1at he maintains “ that a hope 
ut finally all, both great 








and small, will escape everlasting condemnation,” an opinion at vari- 





| ance with the Athanasian Creed and other formularies. Of these charges 


the second was abandoned by the Queen’s Advocate; and though he 
declined to abandon he also declined to argue in support of the third—a 
course which was probably adopted in consequence of the strong ex- 
pressions of opinion expressed by several members of the Court. 
The cause, therefore, has narrowed itself to the one simple question 
of the inspiration of Scripture. Mr. Wilson, of course, not only denies 
that Dr. Lushington’s doctrine can be deduced consistently with 
established principles of interpretation from the Articles, but maintains 
that it is, although permissible and even common, in itself unsound. 
Then he points out, that while he is charged with denying that the Bible 
is written by “inspiration,” Dr. Lushington’s doctrine is that it is 
written “by special interposition,” and that as the two positions are by 
no means synonymous, he is accused of one thing and convicted of 
another. Finally, he contends that he has never contradicted even Dr. 
Lushington’s doctrine, much less that of the Church. Into the subject- 


| matter of this publication it is,as we have said, not our purpose to 
lenter. Regarded as an argument, its peculiarity is that it is more 


precise, and, according to ordinary notions, lawyer-like, than a lawyer’s 


would have been. It lays down four modes of approaching 


| each article of charge, and solemnly goes through them all with refer- 


ence to each article. A lawyer would have put, as the phrase is, his 
best leg foremost—h2 would have chosen his strongest point and devoted 
all his time and energy to enforcing that, feeling certain that, if his best 
point did not convince the judges, it was not likely that his second best 
would. In short, he would have devoted himself singly to getting the 
judgment reversed. Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, and it is by no 
means to his discredit, wants to establish what he considers to be sound 





doctrine, and we cannot help thinking that he was rather disgusted 


ra 
when the Court intimated that they did not wish to hear any more 


about the second charge. At all events, he has printed here not only all 
that he did say, but also all that he meant to have said. Probably some 
feeling of the kind we have alluded to had quite as much to do with 
Mr. Wilson's determination to argue the case himself as the expense, 
and, on the whole, we very much doubt whether he has lost anything by 
this course. Asa theologian he is naturally more competent than his 
counsel, and it was not a case in which the difficulties were technical. 
The first part of the argument, on the princip 
would be expected, the least satisfactory; but even the extra precision 
yt spoken, if injurious to 


s of interpretation, is, as 





h were n 
the speech, are a merit in the essay. Regarded as a literary work, as a 
pamphlet on certain theological questions, it is well worth reading. 
Opposite Neighbours. A novel in two volumes. 


au thor commences this work by introducing us to two families, whose 


(Bentley. }—The 


sole connection is that they chance to live opposite to each other. The 
hter, and a certain Mr. 





Smith, who eventually turns out to be Mr. Waylie’s elder brother; the 
other of Captain Winchester, his wife, two sons, two daughters, and 
certain infants who shall be nameless. To these the author adds two 
other families; Mr. Studding (whose first wife was Mrs. Winchester’s 
thter by his first wife. 2. Mr. 





sister), his second wife, and his dau 
Hensleigh, a very wicked man, his wife, two daughters, and son. The 





author then traces the history of these seventeen people. We do not 
know which is the hero or the heroine, and except that Mr. Hensleigh 
has robbed Mr. Smith, alias Waylie, of 30,0002, and that a son of 
Captain Winchester marries Miss Waylie, the destiny of no one of the 
seventeen persons is in any way controlled by the conduct of any other 
of them, and even these incidents merely come out at the end of the 
book, without having influenced the story inany way. We would gladly 
tell the reader what were the criminalities of Mr. Hensleigh, if we could 
only understand them. And he should know why Mr. Waylie called 
himself Smith, and why he resumed his real name, if we could make 
out ourselves. As it is, we will give a fair average specimen of the 
writing. Richard Winchester is employed in some iron works, where he 
soon makes himself indispensable. Mr. Sheil, his employer, therefore, 


| calls on Captain Winchester, and proposes to marry Richard to his only 


danghter and heiress. The Captain replies, “ You are as honourable as 
candid ; let me be candid too... . your daughter is clever and hand- 
some, and has received an education which she has known how to profit 
by. You know my circumstances. It was with a struggle that I gave up 


| the idea of a learned profession for Richard ; but his talent is not lost 


nor his excellence wasted ; I see the hand of an overruling Providence in 


| all this. Mr. Sheil only wrung his hand and went away.” Tho gram- 


mar is throughout of a most peculiar character. 
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A Manual of Po Lawson, M.D. Hard- | parts of the world. “It is a book w no engineer's library should be 

wicke.)—This is a most well-executed little book. It | without 

is throughout cl und intelligible; and the author is fre ol tions on the Stat 

from the weakness a besettiz sin with medical men—the | in Jad By Florence Ni 

weakness of being ashamed to admit orance. Any one who wants | su sively } led over by Lords H 





fulfilled by the 


d this manual, an 


to know in a general way what purposes are 


organs of the better than rea 
will learn all t 
have no theories aan 2ed off on him as established truth. "Of course, Dr. 





= annot d 


the latest investigators have really prove 
Lawson writes for the public—he does not address himself to the man 
of science, or even to students of medicine ; but a list of the more impor- 


tant treatises on physiology and the kindred sciences is, nevertheless, 
— for the benefit of those wh 
wish to pursue the subject. May we, however, urge on the author how 
much he would improve the manual by cutting out the 


Any illustrations, however 








mm his book may inspire with a 


jocularity and 
the puns ? homely or even comical, are 
admissible if they help the reader to comprehend the subject—but the 
question whether alcohol is, or is not, food, is not ms — ight reading by 


the sudden insertior 
ber of people who thrive on beer, 


ofa statement that the author, looking to the num- 
himself “ to o~ a Malt-e 
gument, for which one is 


of the joke. 


confesses 





interruption o the 


itating 





I 


It is only an ir 
y ans mpensz the < l 
by no means compensated by the quali 

Examination of the Pri incl les of rey Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy. By 


(Chapman and Hall.)—This pamphlet seems to have 





Timologus. 
published about two years ago, as a criticism on the Bampton 
of Mr. Mansel and the ul doctrine of Sir Willian 
which those celebrated adopted and applied to theology. 
Timologus, whose real name is Bolton, asserts that Hamilton and 
Mansel teach that the Absolute, the Unconditioned, and th 
necessarily beyond the sphere of consciousness, and yet necessat 
believed. This, Mr. 
belief is only ‘a mode of consciousness.” 


philosophic: 





lectures 





» Infinite are 
y to be 
mtradiction in terms, for 
Two defenders of or § 
Saturday R view , ar nd Mr. 
Accordingly, with his 
“ Reply to a Critique in the Saturday 
e Reply to the Saturday Review ;” also 
a “Letter to T. Collyns Simon, Esq.,” and a Letter of 
Mr. Simon,” and * Appendix,” to say 
nothing of copious notes. As the article of the Saturday Review and 


Bolton contends, is a 





and Mansel sprang up—a writer in the 


] 
Collyns Simon; and Mr. Bolton replied to them. 
original pamphlet we have here a 
Review,” and a “ Postscript to th 


* Remarks on 





Additional Remarks,” and an 





not given, it is, of course, imp 





so that it would have been 


1 
} — cal 
4 


her dig rested the matter of these controversia 


reader fairly to enter e points at issue, 
better if Mr. Bolt 
utterances into a connected tre 
way of all other ephemeral publications, 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork. Part II. By William 
Esq., C.E. Longman and Co.)—This valuable work is now 





atise, or else have allowed them to go the 


Foirbelen, 
completed, 


ubt not that it will rec 






and we < 
which its merits fully e 
on machinery of transmission, and the 
mills. 1e first comprises an elaborate treatise on wheels and pulleys, 
together with tables of their 
which the professional 
also a complete account of 
and disengaging gear. The 
exclusively haracter. The 


ive from engineers the reception t 
ntitle it. This part contains two sections; one 


other on the arrangement of 





proportions computed from data with 


author's experience has supplied him, and 
f 


couplings shafts and 





section is of a ri 
technical ¢ author tells us that 
year 1827 he succeeded in naam a proprietor for 
was erecting a mill to allow him corners into 
put a slight cornice round the building. From this slight beg 


second 





o form the pilasters, and 





sprang that desire for some architectural effect which has culn 


in the magnificent fagade of the Saltaire factory. From appreciation of 





neral arrangement 





design it was easy 
of the buildings 
kinds of machinery 





to pa ass to im proveme nts in the 





adapt n for ion of the different 





form is not a mere 


The wish for xpress 
i Mr. Fairbairn, of 


ostentatious love of ot 








his subject thr 
as to the best mode of constructin 
paper, powder, and iron hicl 
ful plans and section 
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Complete, in leather case, with strap, and directions for use, 10s. 6d.; per post, 12s. 


The Walking-Stick Telescope. 


With MAGNETIC COMPASS.—2is. 














































The following Testimonials, amongst others, respecting these Instruments have been 
received :— ; 
hampton, 
August 3rd, 1863 






* Continental Guide Office, Sout 
* Messrs. Harvey, Reynolds, and Fow! : 





mountain passes. 
“T am sure, when still more ger »wn. they w 
: urs respectfully 


y 
HENRY GAZI 











‘Messrs. Harvey, Reynolds, and Fowler. “ Augu 








Gentlemen r ins'r ut I have received safe, for which Iam obliged. As far as [ have tri 1 it at 
present I am 7 ied, aud will most ainly re ud it tomy friends, Yours truly,————.. 





Sore WHOLESALE Deport, 
HARVEY, REYNOLDS, and FOWLER, 10 Briggate, Leeds. 


Loxpon Acent.—Mr. W. J. ADAMS (Bradshaw's Railway Publ n Of 59 Fleet s 





Weis ELER and WILSON’S UNRIVALLED PRIZE-MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 
Binding, Cording, 





s oa MACHINI with all recent i v ants and ad f Stitching, 
flemmin 1ering, and all other Hous 1 Manufacturing W 
Instru itis t sel I ra Prost is gratis and post 0 23 2 Ss R s 
139 | Lond facturers I 3 Pa rellaS 








FPENDERS, STOVES, FIREIRONS, 
und CHIMNEY-PIECES.—B 3 ihove 

are requested, before finally deciding, si ‘WILLIA Mi 

Ss. Bt RTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, rhey cor 

an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-ITRONS i GENERAL 



























IRON MONGERY, as ¢ appro V | 
either for veriety, novelty i juis a 
ness of workmanshiy ormolu | 
ornaments, £3 ls. to & 3, with | 
standards, 7s. to £5 12s. to £11; ] 1 
ditto, with rmolu ornaments a 3 3s. tu £18 

eb imr y-pie s, from £1 8&3. to £1 re-irons, from } 

B1. theset to 44s. The Bl RT. aud ail other | (NHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
PATENT STOVES with radi | J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY 
BREDSTEADS, BATHS ra) L AMPS.— | CANDELADR DERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE | China, and Glass. S erres in Parian, Vases, and 
SHOW-RKOOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE | other Ornaments, in a Show Room erected exy 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. Th se articles 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W 





GL ASS Cll. ANDE LIE R 5, 








varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
! te with those that have tended to mal 


















t dis Lin this « iury on 7 
Bedsteads, from......... 123, Gd. to £20 Os. ¢ anteyyieee Sastoen, Sr Gap 
Shower Bat y ; 8s. Od £ Ss. ea : ‘ m 
Lamps a 6s. Od. to £3 10s. ea t 12 pers f i 
ther kinds at the same rate.) 12 » £2 
PI ININER © 45525055. c5a rane fs, Sd. per gallon All é irked in pla 
UTLERY, warranted.—The most vi aried Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable 
», | Presents 
assortment of TABL!) CUTLERY in the w ull — 
ted, is on sale at WILLIAM S BURTON’s t | Mess, Export, and 1 x 
m rat uly because of t rgenes LONDON—Sh Ww 
BIRMINGHAM - Show I s 
3 Broad street 
Ivory Handles. . “ qpynaens 5 A - 
MP ROVED STR AINE! IRON and 
WIRE FENCING, erect y thoroughly ex 
pe ed workmen iv y part of t coun Re- 
mmended for its comparative invisibility in sub-div 4 


wr pallpeennenen, Seer py upproa 3,4 he l hest satis 
faction warranted in every instance.—J. B. BROWN and 
Co., 18 Cannon st t, City, F.C. 


GC :0N HUI tDLES, Bar Fencing, Wire 

Netting, carriage entrances, fisld ud garden gates 

— = lers, wrought-iro barrow, hot water pipes, 
BROWN an 1 Co., 15 Cannon street, City, E.C. 








ia 
| 
. = 
Ee 


| NDIG :EST ION.—MORSON'S PE PSINE 
WINE is a perfectly palatable form for admi- 
nistering the popular reme:ly for weak digestion. 
nog ib “n | 7 Manufactured by T. Monson and Sox, 19 and 46 
ne dt handles} 12 Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s 
k in existence of plated dessert knives | 53.,and 10s. each. 





tto balance | 

k horn- 
Ditto, very 
The larg 
and forks, in { therwise, and of the new plated -——_—— 
fish carvers. AUSAGE-M AKING and MINCING 
\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL recy wie mtg er rag , Eestipeeche 


3utchers stitutions 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint. | 9 ;ccbers, Institutions, Seb is 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CA‘ \. eule, Sibeeh, eilaa. be. Gor 
LOGU gratis and post paid. It contains upward : 2 poe Ae Ks ‘ 
trations of his illimited Stock of 





17 
1. 























cleaners of superior quality. 

S. NYE and Co., Patentees and Manufacturers, 79 
Wardour street, t ’ 1 er Prize 
: | Medal awarded Price-lists and testimonials forwarded 
on application. 


of 500 
ling S 











lverand kK vend -Plate, Nickel Silver and Brit 
Metal G ods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, St 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Ki tchen Ranges 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, U1 rns aad Ke 
ble Cutlery, Baths, Toile: Ware, T 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room (¢ 
ture, &ec., with Lists of Price 3, aud Plans of " 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man yard, London. 











TO cu RE, ‘NO PAY =~ G OLDE DIN 
a BIRD Physic ian to Guy's Hospital, paseo met it 
3 + to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
ok t de ypment of curative influenc 
KE RSH AW's 8 3s VOLT AIC I L " XIBLE BE LT possesses 














oni sialic alenupiibammeasen: % 
’ r , The — fet--~ ved | ts extraordin cures 
((APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL | ja" nearlgin, rheuta rd no a 
j PICKLE, doloreux, ind gestion, | aralysii 8, nervous s debility, asthma, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, spasmodic stricture, &c, It restores the pristine tone 





ant d vigour of the system. For most of those complaints 
e belt can be h ad on loan for a month, and tested, fre 
of charge. » 15s. each if kept. Testimonials con- 





y Pow ler, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained fi 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa'e of 








‘ CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, | : rming the at sent free.—Depot, 11 Crooked lane, 
Scho square, London, |} King William street, City. Agents appointed. 





|" 


GUARANTEED for MAGNIFYING POWER, SIZE and WEIGHT, and GENERAL UTILITY: 


Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in bea my testim urist’s Glass L save 
ust returned from Switze whe I had fur! t only in the ordinary 
beaten track luri x Cschingel G ral 

or hiect 
ho li I able, If 1 1d m jects | 
on the horizo Any ane 3s ch $1 3 uented 


| 





MAPPIN BROTHE RS 














» REGENT ST ET, LONDON, a 67 ANT . 

KING WILLIAM SPREET, LONDUN BRIDGI 
| Supply pur sers dir t fr it Ma ‘ ry,Q u’s 
| P and Cutlery Works, Shettield 
| ABLISH IN SuerriEcp, A.D. 181 

| Me PIN BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 
| KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their C rate and Ti ade 
Mark the Sun zranted t r by the ¢ Atle rs’ 
Company of Sheffiekl ine 26, 1835), is stamped > 

j blades; they are of the first ‘ with se 
1ndles, and do not come loose i Water; t | 
2 i ice is i 1 solely by supe r quality 





and thickness of the ivory haudies 


| Two Dozen Full-Size Table 
Knives, [Ivory Handlese...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 

| One and a half Dozen Full-Size 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 OL 14 62 
7 l ) 





One Pair Regular Mea arversa O 601 ( l 6 
| One Pair Ex Size ditto .... 0 60 12 16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 6 1l »15 0 
Oued el fur Sharpening é 0383 ow 4 GW o 
| af as 
Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 6916 6 


MANUFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 








i es TH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
t t le VPatentes ected 





] i 3 atent pi 
17th Ju ), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to las 
, are ‘MADE aud FITTED ina few hou W 
faa = reauire nd 
( Mr. 1 
I $ s f 
7s ‘ " € l y 
8G r street, B l 1ett’s | 
I min 
A SIMPLE EXPERIMENI 
QOAP-MAKING on a small scale may be 
iS tried t 1 ay f boiling-w nay 
‘ iARPER 1 ELVETRERS GLY 
SOAP POWDER, w h w pi >a fT l 
tr GLYCERIN} WASHING SOAP, poss 
ble lathering } 8 ' $ t 
t 1 avy other washin Vde i 1se 
f HA WELVETREES GLYCE tLN SOAP 
OWD n y ere thens and 
ves : i rot y 
€ l M ! 


KEATINGS PERSIAN INSECTI-DESTROYING 
POWDER 
w } I Med warded to the P: 
at the I ational Exhibition, 1862. 
‘Tus t Powder > "a quite harmless to animal 








iva i in destroy 2 i is, bugs 
Flies,C .ckroa nes, Be s, Gnats, Mosquitoes, Moths in 
{ and ry r species Insect 
Sports v fi tl an inval i 
des Fleas in their 1 La 
Pet | $ 

the o nt now i i 

ul Ww has is a SA tha is 
é I ers ‘ As l > P > 
! r red bserv ie Packets 18 
Genui l bea autogr a —s Jas 
K Ted 


Sold in packets, Is., 23. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post 
free for 14 or 36 ] 
Chemist, 79 St. Pan 





RUPTU RI 8.—BY ROYAL LELTERS PATENT. 


\ THITE’S MOC “aaa LEVER 








rRUSS is all 1 by upwards of 200 ha lical 
Gentl nt fect inventio pura- 
tive treatment of Hl R NEA. rhe use of t ing, 
so often hurtful its effect d l, a 
8 bandage worn round th: bo le the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by MO‘ 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fi zy with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
aud may be worn during sleep. l reular 





had, and the Truss (whicl 
forwarded by post, on the cire 
inches below the hips | 
Mr. WHITE, 22 
Single —— eng oy 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 
Is.8d. Umbilic al ditto, 42s and d28. 
Px fice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATEN 
[ELASTIC stoc KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
, for VARICOSI VEINS, and all cases 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPR: AINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpe sive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary sto king. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London- 





of tl e body two 
t to the ae ifactu rer, 





sadilly, Lon A on. 













D OYAL ARTILLERY.—HOLLO- 
W WAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. A sergeant in 
the Royal Artillery writes on Deo amber 12, 1302, from 





Poonamattee, Madras Presidency, that his right leg, 
from the ankle to the « alf, wasa ¢ oaeae of disease aud 
corruption; that he was on the hospital roll for twelve 


months without any improvement in his case; that he, 
as a forlorn hope, resolved to try Holloway's celebrated 
Ointment and Piils. They soon gave ease, expelled the 
bad humours from the limb, healed the apparently in- 
curable sore, and restored him tosound health. Soldiers 
and sailors are earnestly recommended to have recourse 
to these invaluable medicaments for curing old wounds, 
sores, or ulcers, more particularly when they havearisen 
from imprudence, and seem incurable, 
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mond is to London, enjoying an eqnally 
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Pr ssi 
Dat eve . . ° 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 Old 1 nd s I ited A.D 
1820.—-A SUPPLEMENT to t I S cTus \ 
ing t ! 


SPECIAL NOTI 
THe STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Cor ted by Sy \ Pr 1 
Esta hed 
I SION OF I 
St ( { I 
P 
] } 
a l N mbe 3 
A | N 
ur 
S ( y s all 
1) =< 
T 4 t ( 1 ’ 
] y I s N 
I YES WI [AMS s. § 
I $2 King W s t, E.c 
~3 « as (Head OF 


Ed 1 
‘OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
S eee , 


( MPA 
I rporated by R v 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS is luy Ad 
l P Ace le Gawk R Ik 1, and Walla 
Appr 1 drafts 1 ated l itt I y 
r] N = 
4 n thr the ( A 


WILLIAM PURDY, Ma yer 


Lond 54 
4 noes GREA EASTER RALLWAY 


( IPAN) 
FOUR AND A HALF Pl NT. PREFEREN( 
SLOUR 

rhe Great Evs I ( prey l 

ve t x i 1 4 
1862, b ‘ [ i t 
per 

In 8 

\ n t ade ¢ y l r 

vt Ys Y 


Bishopsgate Terminus, O 


pOSssan AND COLONIAL 


P MAIL 





PARCEL SERVICII Ww 
Reg Speed, | P 
EUROPE.—I G I Sy I al 
lot s 
ASIA.—India, ¢ and 
AFRICA.—A ( leira 
‘ Cape ( MI 
A.—S Ar ’ a, Mex 
| 2 Ss. Pa ( 1 I 





AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand 








Shipping iu all its branches Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped ed j 

For days of Registry and Tariifs, apply at 23 Regent | 
street, S.W ; Chaplin's, Regent circus, W.; 150 Leaden- 





hall street, 4.C, 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 27 yea 


PROTECTION FROM FIRI 
rRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
I RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 

SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, & contain neither 
phosphorus nors r, are no id, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford t 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E 


Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark 








rty reat 

































ty Commissary-General's ¢ 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 


LENFIELD 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, 
1is unrivalled starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER t 





BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
award by some of the 
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E MOSES and SON’S AUTUMN and 
4e WINTER STOCK is now complet 

7} MOSES and SON’S “SANDRING- 
“de HAM” WRAPPER (introduced by thei), is 


the newest aud most fashionable style f seas 


MOSE S aud SON’ s RE ADY- M ADE 


E. and BESPOKE 


and all Ages. 


E MOSES and SON’S ‘CELEBRATED 
Ye “TNDISPENSABLE” SUIT, from 30s. 





E + MOSES and SON'S: “JU VEN NILE 
e@ CLOTHING, in great variety, for all Classes 


E. 





MOSES and SON’S HOSIERY and 
DRAPERY, for all Classes and all As 
E ~ MOSES and SON'S HATS 

4e CAPS, for all Cla and all Ages 

E. MOSES and SON’S BOOTS and 


4e SHOES, for all Classes and all Ages. 


E . MOSES and SON'S OUTFEES for 
4e 


all CL: ASSES, all Ages s, and all Climat 
E MOSES an § ON’'S 
Ae LONDON HOUSES 
154, 155, 156, 15 





and 





















7 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 
Aldgate. 

17, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street ; 

9 


157, 138 Tottenham court road; 233 Euston road 


E MOSES anid SON’S 
. COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENT, 
___ Bridge street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

E r’ MOSES and SON'S 
4e Establishments are closed every Friday evening 
ai sunset until Saturday evening at sunset, when busi- 

ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 
All Articles are marked the lowest price 
figures. 








CLOTHING, for all Classes | 


‘HORTHAND.—PITMAN'S PHONO- 
WD GRAPHIC TEACHER, 64.; free by post, 7d. 


_ HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 


GRAPHIC MANUAL, Is. 64., free by post. 


in : cle ass and 


20 Paternoster row, 


i ART is TAUGHT, 
esvenly, by Mr. F. PITMAY, 


London, E.C 


280 pp., el ith le tte red, s., free by post. : 
HE PRINCIPLES a PRACTICE of 


VEGET ARI AN COOKERY, founded on Chemical 
Analysis, and embracing the most approved methods of 


the art. By the Author of “ Fruits and Farinacea, the 
Proper Food of Man.” 
London: F PITMAN, ! 20 Paternoster row. 


Just published, Demy 8vo., ck oth extra, 6s. 6d.; half 
morocco, 12s.; morocco, 15s.; free by post. 
I IFE: its NATURE, VARIETIES, and 
4 PHENOMENA. Third edition. By Leo IL 
sRINDON, 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row E.C. 





se Ts. 6d. 


Just published, cloth, Svo., pri 
MEXR: ABLE EVENTS in the LIFE 
of a LONDON PHYSICIAN. 
In three parts. 
“ A wonderful life.” 
Vintve Brorxaers and Co., 


—Critic. 
1 Amen corner, and at 


| all Libraries. 


| TATIONAL 
N 


in plain 


Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 


money returned. 
List of Prices, with Rules for 
Fashion Card, and our new pamphlet 


Self-measurement, 








Costume,” gratis and post free. 
THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 


Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 


street. 
yuer are neither so low in price as to 


necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 

so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 

media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 

EL STOB' S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 
HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 


FLANNEL SHIRTS are made only from such 
flannel as will wear well. A good fit,and best workman- 
ship guaranteed. The new patterns and colours are 





“On Modern } 





Just publis edi price 6s., the 
REVIE W. 
No. XXXIV. 

CONTENTS. 
1. Recent Criticism of the Old Testament. 
2. Distortions of the English Stage: Macbeth. 
3. Health of the British Army at Home and Abroad. 
i. Mr. Freeman's History of Federal Government. 
5. Poland as It [s. 
6. The Royal Supremacy, 
duction. 
7. Mr. Browning's Poems. 
8 The Effect of the Gold Discoveries. 
9. The Recent Foreign Policy of Our Government. 
0. The Late Sir G. C. Lewis. 
1. M. Renan’s Life of Jesus. 
2. Current Literature. 


and the History of its Intro- 


Craps MAN and Hatt, » 193 Pix ceadilly. 


THE 
rr 
MAGAZINE. 
A New Month! Price One Shilling. 
Now ready, the first Six Parts, forming Volume I., 
bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 7s. 6d. 

The Volume contains a Serial Tale by T. A. Trollope, 
and Contributions by Nassau W. Senior, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Fdward Dicey, Rev. F. D. Maurice, Meredith Townsend, 
Thomas Hare, Frances Power Cobbe, R. H. Hutton, Rev. 
Llewellyn Davies, Tom Taylor, and Professor Villari ; 
and Poems by Christina Rossetti, George M’Donald 
Thomas Hood, Isa Craig, &c., &c. 

Covers for binding the volume are ready, price 1s. 

EMmILy Farrarvtt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty the Queen, Victoria Press, Princes 


Viezopia’ 


| street, Hanover square. 


ready. On receipt of three stamps, patterns to select from, | 


and all instructions for measurement will be sent. Price 
10s. 6d. each, the very best quality (the colour causing 
the difference in price), 12s. 6d., 13a. 6d., aud 14s. 6d. 


each, 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 
nb COLLAS removes grease, 


oil, or paint from every deseription of wearing 
apparel and furniture, without the least injury to the 
colour or texture. In bottles, ls. 6d, 
At J. Sancen’s, 150 Oxford street, and all Chemists, 
&c. Caution—Observe the name Collas on the genuine. 


mlmwoO PRIZE 7 











M E D A L s.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'’S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


T OBERT 8. GARDEN, 
d 29 Piccadilly, London, 

Invites inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
ten-ive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 

Speting ammunition of all descriptions. 








AU SAGE and MINCING M ACHINE. 
The “GUINEA” UNIVERSAL M ACHINE of 


BURGESS and KEY’S, is the best, simplest, and cleanest 
invented. 
Sold by Ironmongers throughout the Kingdom. 
Also by the Manufacturers, 95 Newgate street, F.C. 


Ask for BURGESS and KEY’S. 
D'S YNEFORD’S PURE FL UID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 

emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession and | 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy tor 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache ‘ 

Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for de ‘ 1 
tions, more especially fur Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. - 










} 


| Offley and Cockburn’s 





eee : ARTS QU ARTERLY REVIEW. 


$. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading Societies. | 





MARRIED MAN would be glad to} 


rs undertake the Copying of Manuscript, 
up Forms, Tables, &c., on moderate and satisfactory 
terms, 

Reference given if required, and specimen of writing 
sent post-free on application’to R. B. W., 219 Brompton 
road, London, S.W. 





. ‘ > ‘ 
POLYTECHNIC. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 

Professor PEPPER'S adaptation of the original and 
most startling Ghost Illusion of Henry Dirck’s, E 3q., C.E., 
in three scenes. First Scene—Reading from Dickens's 
“ Haunted Man,” and appearance of the Ghost and Spectre 
of the sister. Second Scene—The Artist's Studio—the 
ghostly viaitor in the form of a rival artist—the Ghost 
drinking a glass of water! (this illusion must be seen to 
be believed)—the living being enveloped by the Spectre. 
Third Scene—The reading of the love-letter, and mysteri- 
ous arrival of the little postman “ Cupid.” 

Engagement of Mdlle. Cavalho, for her new Vocal, 
Organophonic, and Ventriloquial Entertainment. 

Herr Susman’s remarkable imitations of birds and 
animals. 

In consequence of numerous inquiries the opera of 
“ Der Freischutz” is reproduced. 

Open, 12 to 5 and 7 to 10 o'clock. 








CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 
Port, 40s.; Sherries 
from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export and Borrirne VauLts—15 John street, Crutched 
Fris ars, s, F C., London. 


U ININE .-—The MEDICAL PROFES- 


SION—The LANCET—Dr. Hassall and others re- 








coumend WATERS’ QUININE WINE as ar 

and simple stimulant. Manufactured only by ROB k 
WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen en ther 


30s. a dozen, 


Wholesale Agents, E. Lewrs and Co., Worcester. 
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